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1 Introduction 


Young  people  use  alcohol  and  other  drugs 
for  many  reasons.  Among  them  are  lack 
of  parental  supervision^  breakdown  of  the 
traditional  family  structure^  glamor- 
ization  by  the  media,  to  have  fun,  to  feel 
good,  and  peer  pressure.  Research  into 
alcohol  and  other  drug  problems  makes  it 
clear  that  there  are  many  additional 
reasons  why  young  people  use  alcohol 
and  other  drugs.  It  is  booming  equally 
clear  that  the  strategies  for  preventing 
alcohol  and  other  drug  use  by  youth  must 
be  diverse  and  comprehensive  if  they  are 
to  be  effective. 

Too  often,  prevention  activities  focus 
on  only  a few  of  the  factors  that 
contribute  to  alcohol  and  other  drug  use 
by  youth.  For  instance,  a prevention 
initiative  may  teach  young  people  skills 
for  resisting  peer  pressure  without  also 
addressing  broader  environmental 
influences,  such  eis  the  portrayal  of 
alcohol  in  the  media  or  the  profit  motives 
connected  to  the  sale  of  other  drugs.  This 
type  of  prevention  program  generally 
does  not  produce  lasting  results. 

Another  important  shortcoming  of 
many  prevention  efforts  is  that 
communication  among  different  sectors 


of  a community  (e.g.  the  school,  social 
services,  correctional  services,  and 
businesses)  is  either  poorly  coordinated 
or  essentially  non-existent.  Certain  parts 
of  die  community  operate  prevention 
strategies  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  existence  of  other 
community  efforts  and  interrelationships 
among  the  various  programs. 

A "systems  approach,"  referred  to  in 
the  title  of  this  chapter,  views  the 
community  and  the  environment  as 
interconnected  parts,  each  atfected  by  the 
others  and  needing  to  work  together. 
Because  the  individual  parts  have  the 
potential  either  for  support  or  to 
undermine  each  other^s  efforts,  the  goal 
of  any  community  that  is  serious  about 
prevention  must  be  to  make  the  parts 
work  together.  Coop)eration  and  support 
will  move  communities  closer  to  creating 
environments  for  youth  that  consistently 
discourage  involvement  with  alcohol  and 
other  drugs.  Although  building  a 
comprehensive  program  clearly  takes 
time,  if  it  is  planned  in  stages,  the  systems 
approach  to  prevention  need  not  be  an 
overwhelming  task. 


"Thestrate^sfor 
preventing  alcohol 
and  other  drug  use  hy 
youlk  must  he  diverse 
andcontprehensweif 
they  are  to  he 
effective." 
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2 Contributors  to  Alcohol  and  Other 
Drug  Use 


Effective  prevention  strategies  begin  with 
an  understanding  of  the  many  reasons 
why  young  people  start  to  use  alcohol 
and  other  dxiigs.  Histoiically  searches  for 
explanations  focussed  on  the  individual; 
researchers  studied  the  personality  traits, 
communication  skills,  femily  history, 
attitudes,  and  belief  of  individuals  as 
factors  related  to  alcohol  and  other  drug 
use.  Later,  investigators  observed  that 
immediate  environments  are  not  ciU  alike 
and  that  certain  outside  conditions  might 
make  a person  more  or  less  likely  to  use 
alcohol  and  other  drugs.  Researchers 
studied  the  ^mily  and  the  social  and 
community  experiences  that  shape  an 
individual's  environment.  More  recently, 
in  the  1980s,  investigators  have  takaii  a 
hard  look  at  what  are  termed  "distal" — 
or  more  global — environmental 
influences  relating  to  the  legal,  economic, 
and  cultural  circumstances  that  affect 
lives  in  general  as  well  as  alcohol-  and 
other  drug-using  behavior  specifically. 
VNTithout  an  understanding  of  the  reasons 


why  yoimg  people  use  alcohol  and  other 
drugs,  prevention  programs  become  a 
"hit  or  miss"  activity.  Understanding  the 
underlying  reasons  leads  to  a targeted 
prevention  approach. 

Although  it  is  not  new  that  individuals 
are  influenced  by  the  world  in  which  they 
live,  many  prevention  programs  continue 
to  concentrate  solely  on  changing  the 
individual  while  ignoring  environmental 
factors  that  may  contribute  to  alcohol  and 
other  drug  use.  Research  indicates  that 
this  limited  approach  seldom  results  in 
long-term  behavior  change.  As  a result, 
prevention  strategies  are  beginning  to 
target  elements  of  the  environment 
known  to  be  associated  with  alcohol  and 
other  drug  use  (see  Rgure  2.1).  Few 
prevention  initiatives  can  target  every 
factor  related  to  alcohol  and  other  drug 
use  simultaneously.  Adopting  a systems 
approach,  however,  does  encourage  the 
development  of  long-term  prevention 
strategies  that  build  over  time  to  include 
many  different  projects. 


"Prevention 
strategies  are 
beginning  to 
target  elements  of 
the  environment 
known  to  he 
associated  with 
alcohol  and  other 
drug  use 

simultaneously." 
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Figure  2.1  Factors  that  Influence 

Alcohol  and  Other 
Drug  Use 
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3 Individual  Characteristics  and 
Situations 


Personality  traits 

Personality  is  a complex  concept  that  is 
not  fully  understood;  nonetheless,  a wide 
variety  of  personality  factors  have  been 
linked  to  preadolescent  alcohol  and  other 
drug  use.  Some  personality  traits  stand 
out  as  the  most  predictive:  they  paint  a 
portrait  of  a young  person  who  is  not 
bonded  to  mainstream  societal  values  or 
structures  such  as  schools,  religious 
institutions,  or  the  feunily.  These  traits 
include: 

• rebelliousness; 

• high  levels  of  sensation  seeking; 

• nonconformity  to  traditional  values; 

• high  tolerance  of  deviance; 

• resistance  to  traditional  authority; 

• strong  need  for  independence; 

• low  self-esteem;  and 

• feeling  a lack  of  control  over  one's  life 
(Jessor  and  Jessor  1977;  Kandel  1978). 

Additionally,  some  researchers  suggest 
that  the  personality  traits  of  children  who 
begin  using  alcohol  and  other  drugs 
before  adolescence  may  differ  from  the 
traits  of  those  who  begin  use  later.  Young 
people  who  begin  use  of  alcohol  or  other 
drugs  before  adolescence  are  more  likely 
to  engage  in  antisodcd  acts  (such  as  being 
aggressive,  or  difficult  to  discipline)  as 
compared  to  young  people  who  begin  use 
in  later  adolescence  (Hawkins  et  al.  1985). 
There  also  appears  to  be  a link  between 
psychological  distress  or  maladjustment 
(such  as  depression,  short  attention  span, 
or  severe  aggressiveness  or  shyness)  of 
preadolescent  children  and  initiation  of 
alcohol  or  other  drug  use.  This  link  does 
not  hold  true  when  initiation  occurs  in 
later  adolescence.  (Gersick  et  al.  1981; 
Galizio  and  Maisto  1985).  For  example,  a 
1 2-year-old  who  refuses  to  follow 


classroom  rules,  has  trouble  keeping 
friends,  is  hyperactive,  or  curses  around 
adults  may  be  heading  toward 
involvement  with  alcohol  or  other  drugs. 

Despite  the  progress  in  research  on 
individual  personality  traits,  school 
prevention  programs  usually  cannot 
focus  on  individuals  but  must  instead 
target  entire  groups.  This  approach  is  in 
part  because  of  the  dangers  of  falsely 
labelling  individuals  as  potential  alcohol 
cmd  other  drug  users  when,  in  fact,  they 
may  never  engage  in  alcohol  and  other 
drug  use. 

Alcohol  and  other  drug  use  is  not  just  a 
problem  in  the  inner  cities  among  ethnic 
youth,  or  exclusive  to  the  school  "heads" 
or  "Stoners"  (or  whatever  term  is  used  for 
students  who  dress  in  a way  that 
indicates  drug  involvement).  However, 
some  of  these  youth  may  experience  more 
severe  consequences  because  of  such 
stigmas  or  because  poverty  adds  to  the 
impact  of  alcohol  and  other  drug 
problems.  Increasing  parental  and 
teacher  awareness  of  personality  traits  in 
children  that  might  predict  future  alcohol 
and  other  drug  use  may  be  the  most 
useful  outcome  of  the  research  on 
personality  correlates. 

Knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
beliefs 

Although  research  has  confirmed  what 
many  people  instinctively  know  to  be 
true  — that  young  people  with  attitudes 
and  beliefs  favorable  to  using  alcohol  and 
other  drugs  are  more  likely  to  use  them 
than  are  young  people  with  unfavorable 
or  neutral  attitudes  — shaping  long- 
lasting  attitudes  is  not  a simple  matter. 
Strengthening  negative  attitudes  toward 
alcohol  or  other  drug  use  or  shifting 


"Increasing 
parental  and 
teacher  awareness 
of  personality 
traits  in  children 
that  might  predict 
future  alcohol  and 
other  drug  use 
may  he  the  most 
useful  outcome  of 
the  research  on 
personality 
correlates." 
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attitudes  from  a neutral  to  a negative 
position  is  easier  than  reversing  positive 
attitudes  once  use  has  begun,  toward 
alcohol  and  other  drug  use.  This  finding 
supports  targeting  children  at  an  early 
age  before  beliefs  have  been  strongly 
formed  or  use  has  become  widespread. 
Unfortunately,  all  too  often,  education 
programs  on  alcohol  and  other  drug  use 
are  introduced  in  the  schools  after  a large 
percentage  of  the  students  have  already 
begun  to  use  alcohol  or  other  drugs. 

Stimulating  change  involves 
education,  yet  even  if  educators  reach 
youth  at  an  early  age,  the  resulting 
attitudes  may  not  be  permanent  because 
of  the  many  factors  outside  the  efforts  of 
the  school-based  prevention  program. 
Most  prevention  programs  have 
documented  gains  in  knowledge,  and 
many  have  shifted  attitudes  away  from 
alcohol  and  other  drug  use.  At  this  point, 
however,  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain 
research  evidence  of  program  effects  on 
drug  use  behavior,  and  very  little  has 
been  found  to  affect  alcohol  use  behavior 
(Moskowitz  1987). 

Nonetheless,  because  attitudes  are 
important  antecedents  to  behavior, 
attitude  change  remains  a gocil  of  many 
school-based  prevention  programs  and 
media  campaigns.  Educational  programs, 
while  necessary  to  attain  this  goal,  by 
themselves  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
stimulate  and  maintain  behavior  changes. 
Many  of  the  newer  programs  have  not 
been  adequately  evaluated,  and  their 
px)tential  efficacy  in  reducing  alcohol  and 
other  drug  use  has  not  been 
demonstrated  yet.  Until  more  research  is 
conducted  in  this  area,  it  will  not  be 
known  exactly  how  knowledge,  attitudes, 
and  beliefs  actually  influence  behavior. 

Interpersonal  and  peer 
resistance  skills 

Interpersonal  skills,  for  relating  to  other 
people  and  for  communicating  effectively, 
appjear  to  be  related  to  the  initiation  of 
alcohol  or  other  drug  use  for  some  youth. 
Because  the  first  use  of  alcohol  and  other 


drugs  usually  occurs  in  a social  situation, 
the  more  confidence  young  p?eople  have 
about  decisions  iwt  to  use  these 
substances  and  the  better  their  skills  in 
communicating  this  p>osition,  the  more 
capable  they  will  be  of  resisting  p>eer 
pressure;  in  terms  of  using  alcohol,  some 
believe  that  this  confidence  and  skill  must 
be  accompTanied  by  inoculation  to  pro- 
diinking  comment  messages. 
(IiKxulation  refers  to  the  process  of 
expx)smg  a p^erson  to  pro-drinking 
attitudesand  belief  that  they  are  likely  to 
encounter  and  explaining  why  these 
attitudes  and  beliefs  should  not  be 
adopted,  for  example,  that  advertisers 
p>ortray  drinking  as  sexy  or  manly  only 
to  raise  profits.) 

Seve^  alcohol  and  other  drug 
prevention  programs  teach  peer 
resistance  skills  as  a means  of  prevoiting 
alcohol  and  other  drug  use.  Preliminary 
evidence  exists  that  such  approaches, 
when  included  as  p)art  of  a 
comprehensive  program,  can  delay  the 
first  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other 
drugs.  This  is  valuable  because  research 
indicates  that  the  earlier  a yoimg  p)erson 
begins  to  consume  alcohol  or  use  other 
drugs,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  that 
person  later  developing  related  problems. 
Using  drugs  before  age  15  greatly 
increases  the  risk  of  later  sustained, 
problematic  use. 

Genetic  differences 

Although  genetics  probably  is  not  related 
to  a pjerson's  decision  to  begin  alcohol  or 
other  drug  use,  research  evidence  reveals 
an  increased  inherited  prop)ensity  to 
develop  alcoholism.  A genetic 
predisposition  to  become  addicted  to 
other  drugs  may  be  likely  but  has  not 
been  as  fully  researched  as  the  genetic 
factor  in  alcohol  addiction.  Although  the 
development  of  alcoholism  seem®  to 
depjend  at  least  in  part  on  the 
environment,  individuals  from  families 
with  a history  of  alcoholism  or  other  drug 
addictions  are  now  generally  considered 
to  be  at  higher  risk  than  the  general 
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public  for  developing  alcohol  problems. 

In  fact,  male  offspring  of  parents  with 
histories  of  alcohol  addiction  are  one  and 
a half  to  two  times  more  likely  to  develop 
alcoholism,  even  when  they  are  separated 
at  birth  from  their  parents.  Daughters  of 
alcoholic  mothers  are  up  to  three  times 
more  likely  (Qoninger  et  al.  1986). 

Children  who  are  at  high  risk 
genetically  for  alcoholism  too  often 
experience  compounded  risk  by  growing 
up  in  homes  where  alcohol  use  is 
problematic.  The  presence  of  an  alcoholic 
parent  who  is  actively  drinking  is  a 
difficult  situation  for  children  and  has 
been  shown  to  lead  to  long-lasting 
dysfunction  for  many  of  them  (Kumpfer 
1987).  As  was  noted  earlier,  psychological 
distress  or  maladjustment  in 
preadolescent  children  has  been 
associated  with  early  alcohol  and  other 
drug  use.  Specialists  in  this  area 
recognize  the  unique  problems  suffered 
by  children  from  families  with  a history 
of  addiction  and  cire  developing  programs 
sp>ecifically  to  fill  their  ne^s.  For 
instance,  they  deal  with  educating  young 
people  about  alcoholism  as  well  as  how  to 
take  responsibility  for  their  own  behavior 
but  not  that  of  their  parents,  how  to 
express  feelings,  and  how  to  build 
friendships  and  positive  relationships 
outside  of  the  home.  Special  services  for 
children  of  alcoholics  are  sometimes 
included  in  a Student  Assistance 
Program. 

Personal  high-risk  situations 

Some  youth  have  special  situations  or 
circumstances  that  put  them  at  high  risk 
for  using  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other 
drugs.  Young  people  at  high  risk 
generally  meet  one  or  more  of  the 
following  criteria:  abused  and/or 
neglected  youth,  homeless  or  runaway 
youth,  physically  or  mentcdly 
handicapped  youth,  pregnant  teenagers, 
school  drop-outs,  children  of  alcohol  and 


other  drug  abusers,  latchkey  children 
(those  who  do  not  have  parental  or  other 
supervision  after  school),  and 
economically  disadvantaged  youth. 
High-risk  youth  usually  have  multiple 
risk  factors. 

Some  of  these  situations  may  be 
related  to  other  individual  characteristics. 
For  instance,  a young  person  with  a 
higher  than  average  need  for 
independence  may  drop  out  of  school  or 
run  away  from  home.  However,  many  of 
the  high-risk  situations  are  not 
attributable  to  individual  characteristics. 
Instead,  they  are  the  result  of  poverty, 
radal  discrimination,  and  unemployment, 
especially  in  ethnic  minority 
communities.  While  the  individual 
young  person  carries  the  burden  that 
comes  from  these  situations,  the  long- 
term solutions  to  these  problems  are  not 
connected  to  a single  individual  but 
rather  to  large-scale  community  and 
institutional  change.  At  the  same  time, 
yoimg  p>eople  identified  to  be  at  high  risk 
need  special  attention  to  prevent  them 
from  using  alcohol  and  other  drugs. 

Without  intervention,  high-risk  youth 
tend  to  be  among  the  heaviest  users  of 
alcohol  and  other  drugs.  Still,  we  know 
less  about  this  population  because 
commonly  used  information-gathering 
techniques  fail  to  capture  information 
about  these  young  people.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  high-risk  youth  benefit 
most  from  prevention  services  that 
address  their  special  needs.  Communities 
that  are  committed  to  preventing  high- 
risk  youth  from  using  alcohol  and  other 
drugs  need  to  familmrize  themselves  with 
the  kinds  of  problems  that  exist  for  these 
youth  and  to  develop  special  services  to 
address  their  needs,  be  they  after-school 
programs  for  latchkey  children,  programs 
to  prevent  youth  from  dropping  out  of 
school,  family  counselling,  and/or 
shelters  for  abused  and  neglected 
children. 
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Qearly,  conditions  in  young  people's 
environments  influence  their  decisions  to 
use  alcohol  and  other  drugs.  Some 
environmental  conditions  are  of  a 
personal  nature:  for  instance, 
relationships  create  unique  social 
environments  for  individuals.  A child 
who  lives  with  parents  who  drink  heavily 
exp^ences  a different  home  environment 
from  a child  whose  parents  abstain  or 
rarely  drink.  Other  enviroranental 
factors,  such  as  school  policies,  town 
ordinances,  or  community  and  cultural 
norms,  generally  affect  people  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another.  For  instance, 
the  students  at  a particular  high  school 
may  have  a reputation  for  throwing 
graduation  parties  that  feature  heavy 
alcohol  use.  Each  year,  students  from  one 
class  try  to  "outdo"  the  excesses  of 
previous  classes.  In  some  families,  asking 
for  help  is  a sign  of  we«ikness.  Letting  the 
community  and  the  larger  society  know 
that  there  is  a problem  is  equated  with 
feelings  of  mferiority.  Unfortuiuitely, 
keeping  these  problems  hidden  results  in 
an  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  problem 
before  help  is  sought,  and  consequences 
such  as  cirrhosis,  cancer,  or  even  criminal 
behavior  may  be  extremely  advanced  and 
irreversible. 

Each  young  person  has  a unique 
interpersonal  or  social  environment 
comprising  parents,  siblings,  p^rs,  and 
other  significant  adults.  Little  dispute 
exists  that  p)eople  of  any  age  can  be 
greatly  influenced  by  those  significant  to 
them;  sometimes  this  includes 
relationships  outside  of  the  home  when 
problems  of  child  molestation,  neglect,  or 
abuse  exist  within  the  family.  An 
individual's  social  environment  is  also 
influenced  by  the  behavioral  standards 


and  expectations  that  are  shared  by  the 
members  of  a given  community,  for 
example  that  marijuana  use  is  relatively 
harmless.  Community  members,  such  as 
parents,  teachers,  schrol  administrators, 
members  of  the  law  enforcement 
community,  or  those  in  other  leadership 
roles,  can  shape  the  immediate  sodal 
environment  in  which  young  people  live 
by  supporting  and  promoting  norms, 
attitudes,  and  behaviors  that  decrease  the 
likelihood  that  children  and  young  people 
in  that  community  will  use  alcohol  or 
other  drugs. 

Parental  influences 

Parents  still  influence  children  and 
preteens  most.  This  is  true  even  though 
the  structure  of  the  family  in  the  late 
1980's  has  many  forms:  single-parent 
families,  blended  families  made  up  of 
remarried  parents  and  their  children, 
surrogate  parents  such  as  grandparents, 
and  others,  as  well  as  the  traditional  two- 
parent  household.  Positive  and  warm 
family  relationships,  involvement,  and 
attadunents  appear  to  discourage  the 
initiation  of  youth  into  drug  use 
(Hawkins  et  al.  1985).  There  is  also  a 
relationship  between  inadequate  family 
management,  such  as  ineffective 
discipline  or  poor  parent-child 
communications  and  the  occurrence  of 
many  types  of  delinquent  behavior, 
including  adolescent  alcohol  and  other 
drug  use. 

Because  children  tend  to  model  their 
behavior  after  that  of  their  parents, 
parental  alcohol  or  other  drug  use  and 
attitudes  about  use  send  strong  signals  to 
children  about  the  acceptability  of  their 
own  alcohol  and  other  drug  use.  Youth 
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are  more  likely  to  use  these  substances 
when  their  parents  have  a tolerant 
attitude  toward  them  or  use  these 
substances  themselves  (Kandel  1978). 

Parents  can  have  strong,  positive 
influences  over  the  Uves  of  Aeir  own  and 
other  children.  Many  parents  across  the 
coimtry  join  together  successfully  to 
protect  dieir  children  from  alcohol  and 
other  drug  use  by  increasing  awareness  of 
the  problem,  seeking  opportunities  to 
mate  themselves  heard,  fighting  to 
introduce  laws  and  regulations  that  will 
protect  their  communities,  and  becoming 
more  involved  in  the  daily  lives  of  their 
children.  They  also  unite  to  support  one 
another  as  parents  faced  with  the 
sometimes  difficult  task  of  raising 
adolescent  children. 

Peer  influences 

Parents  are  wise  to  be  concerned  about 
the  company  that  their  children  keep: 
association  with  alcohol  and  other  drug- 
using peers  during  adolescence  is  one  of 
the  strongest  predictors  of  adolescent 
alcohol  and  other  drug  use.  Peer 
influences  are  particularly  powerful  for 
initiation  into  the  use  of  cigarettes  and 
marijuana.  Some  friendships  and 
friendship  groups  may  revolve  around 
the  use  of  cigarettes,  marijuana,  and  other 
drugs.  When  this  situation  exists,  non- 
using peers  do  not  fit  in,  and  alcohol  and 
other  drug-using  peers  are  often 
intolerant  or  uninterested  in  pursuing 
non-using  friends. 

It  is  not  clear  why  adolescents  choose 
alcohol  and  other  drug-using  friends  over 
others.  One  reason  might  be  that 
adolescents  need  to  belong,  and  often  this 
group  is  the  easiest  to  join  — all  a young 
person  has  to  do  is  smoke  or  drink  or  use 
other  drugs.  Studies  show  that  these 
groups  are  often  composed  of  lonely 
young  people  who  need  friends.  Parents 
concerned  about  who  their  children  hang 
out  with  need  to  probe  about  feelings  of 
isolation,  loneliness,  or  a need  to  belong 
and  then  take  steps  to  help  the  child 
become  part  of  another  group.  This  may 


involve  steering  a child  toward  after- 
school activities,  especially  ones  away 
from  his  or  her  own  school,  where  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  meet  a new  group  of 
people,  or  coordinating  transportation  to 
activities  of  a club.  Parents  can  do  a great 
deal  to  help  their  children,  but  this 
requires  time,  energy,  and  commitment. 

Community  influences 

Together,  adults  and  youth  set  standards 
for  acceptable  behavior  in  a community. 
These  standards  or  norms  exist  in  every 
community  for  nearly  every  behavior, 
including  alcohol  and  other  drug  use. 
Perceptions  of  community  norms  are 
believed  to  have  a significant  influence  on 
alcohol  and  other  drug  use. 

Communities  may  be  defined  in  many 
ways,  such  as  townships,  religious 
groups,  neighborhoods,  or  schools,  and 
differ  in  accepted  alcohol  and  other  drug 
use  practices.  Differences  pertain  to  the 
type  of  drugs  used,  quantity  used, 
location  of  use,  or  situation  of  use. 

Gender  and  age  commonly  dictate 
differences  in  alcohol  and  other  drug  use 
as  well.  For  instance,  some 
neighborhoods  are  inundated  by  drug 
traffic  and  use;  it  is  the  norm  rather  than 
the  exception  in  these  areas  and  most 
successful  role  models  (those  that  are 
monetarily  successful)  are  pimps  or  drug 
dealers.  Among  other  groups,  frequent 
and  heavy  alcohol  consumption  on  a 
single  occasion,  especially  among  males, 
is  traditionally  more  acceptable  than  it  is 
among  some  other  groups.  Oi  the  other 
hcind,  people  who  belong  to  certain 
religious  fellowships  grow  up  in  an 
environment  in  which  the  use  of  alcohol 
and  other  drugs  is  strongly  frowned  upon 
and  actively  discouraged. 

Perceptions  about  the  community 
norms  surrounding  the  use  or  nonuse  of 
alcohol  and  other  drugs  influence  choices 
that  are  made  about  the  use  of  alcohol 
and  other  drugs.  This  is  esp>ecially  true 
for  adolescents,  as  this  age  is 
characterized  by  a need  to  fit  in  with 
one's  peers.  Researchers  have  repeatedly 
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discovered  that  many  yoimg  people 
overestimate  the  prevalence  of  alcohol 
and  other  drug  use  by  their  peers.  These 
false  assumptions  contribute  to  the 
perception  that  "everyone  is  doing  it,  so  it 
must  not  be  so  bad  and  so  I should  too." 
Therefore,  correcting  these  overestimates 
can  be  a useful  prevention  message. 

Studying  community  norms  when 
planning  a prevention  program  is 
important  Unfortuna^y,  in  the  hurry  to 
start  to  work  many  community-based 
efforts  neglect  initial  homework.  To  be 
effective,  prevention  specialists  need  to 
know  which  drugs,  including  alcohol  and 
tobacco  products,  are  most  widely  used 
by  youth  and  the  contexts  in  which  they 
are  used.  (Contexts  are  settings  in  whi^ 
alcohol  and  other  drug  use  occur.)  Paying 
attention  to  these  can  have  an  important 
prevention  impact,  for  example,  Lf  most 
alcohol-impaired  driving  fatalities  are 
occurring  late  at  night,  a community 
might  want  to  increase  law  enforcement 
efforts  in  certain  areas  or  limit  the  hours 
of  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

School  policy 

Establishing  cind  enforcing  school  rules  is 
related  to  alcohol  and  other  drug  use  as 
well.  Schools  with  a clear  policy  against 
cigarettes,  alcohol,  and  other  drugs, 
backed  by  consistent  enforcement,  reduce 
rates  of  cigarette  smoking  and  alcohol 
and  other  drug  use  at  school.  Although 


policies  cannot  anticipate  every  situation, 
they  make  a statement  about  the  intent 
and  belief  of  the  school  and  community. 
Schools  with  strong  policies  set  a tone 
that  supports  the  efforts  of  programs  to 
prevent  alcohol  and  other  drug  problems. 
Schools  with  a policy  of  offering 
assistance  to  students  with  alcohol  or 
other  drug  use  problems  send  a powerful 
message  to  young  people  that  it  is  okay  to 
ask  for  help. 

Local  law  enforcement 

Like  school  policy,  community  policies 
and  local  law  enforcement  can  discourage 
alcohol  and  other  drug  use  by  youth  in 
public  places  inside  and  outside  the 
school  setting.  Laws  that  forbid  loitering 
in  public  places  or  around  the  school  after 
school  hours,  an  area-wide  curfew  for 
youth,  rules  that  prohibit  "cruising" 
(driving  up  and  down  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  socializing),  and  strict 
enforcement  of  minimum  drinking  age 
laws  are  examples  of  community  policies 
that  discourage  alcohol  and  other  drug 
use  by  making  use  more  difficult.  (Of 
course,  without  effective  enforcement  and 
community  support,  laws  will  lose  their 
capacity  for  deterrence.)  As  is  the  case 
with  a strong  school  policy,  community 
policies  that  take  a strong  stance  against 
the  illegal  use  of  alcohol  by  underage 
people  or  illicit  drugs  by  anyone  set  a 
tone  that  is  supportive  of  other 
prevention  efforts. 


"Althou^ 
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Global  Environmental  Influences 


Giaracteristics  of  the  immediate 
siuTOundings  and  personal  c±rcumstances 
only  partly  explain  the  use  of  alcohol  2md 
other  drug  use  by  yoimg  people.  Other 
environmental  factors  contrilmte  to 
alcohol  and  other  drug  use  as  welL  Most 
important,  national  and  provincial  laws 
regiilating  the  sale  and  distiibution  of 
alcohol  and  other  drugs,  the  production 
and  marketing  of  these  substances,  and 
the  portrayal  of  drug  and  alcohol  use  on 
television  and  in  the  movies  all  appear  to 
influence  choices  that  young  people  make 
about  alcohol  and  other  drug  use. 
Unfortunately,  although  many  experts 
think  that  environmental  prevention 
strategies  are  most  useful  and  promising, 
these  strategies  are  politically  and 
economically  controversial  and  not  easily 
agreed  on.  Consider,  for  instance,  that  the 
alcoholic  beverage  industries  maintain 
strong  and  well-funded  lobbying  groups; 
the  media  enjoy  the  revenues  from 
millions  of  dollars  of  tobacco  and  alcohol 
advertising;  and  many  restaurants  and 
bars  rely  on  revenues  from  alcohol  to 
remain  profitable.  Still,  much  progress 
has  been  and  can  continue  to  made  in 
creating  a healthier  environment  for 
everyone. 

Price  of  alcohol  and 
other  drugs 

Investigators  have  found  that  simply 
raising  the  price  of  alcoholic  beverages 
reduces  overall  consumption. 

Researchers  have  determined  that  if 
prices  had  risen  with  the  rate  of  inflation, 
in  the  U.S.  between  1951  and  1985,  the 
number  of  youth  who  drink  beer 
frequently  would  have  been  reduced  by 
32  percent,  and  the  number  of  fairly 


frequent  beer  drinkers  would  have  been 
reduced  by  24  percent 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the 
absolute  prices  of  illicit  drugs  are  their 
relative  prices.  For  instance,  the 
popularity  of  "crack,"  a smokeable  form 
of  cocaine,  is  due  in  part  to  its  relative  low 
cost  ($5-$10  per  "rode"),  in  comparison 
with  the  cost  of  a gram  of  cocaine 
prepared  for  snorting  or  sniffing  ($60- 
$100).  Cocaine  addicts  report  using  the 
drug  PCP  as  a substitute  when  they  are 
unable  to  afford  cocaine.  PCP  is  both 
popular  and  affordable  in  many  locations. 

Minimum  purchase  age  for 
alcohol 

The  extent  to  which  the  minimum 
drinking  age  law  is  perceived  to  be 
enforced  is  critical  to  its  success  as  a 
prevention  strategy.  Underage  youth  use 
several  approaches  to  obtain  alcohol, 
mduding  using  fake  identification  cards 
(IDs),  arranging  for  older  siblings  or 
friends  to  purchase  alcohol,  or 
frequenting  bars  known  for  not 
demcinding  proof  of  age.  Preventing 
Ulegai  sales  to  minors  involves  targeting 
local  outlets  and  situations  (such  as 
alcohol  sales  at  ball  parks)  where  alcohol 
is  regularly  sold  to  underage  persons. 
Mciking  IDs  more  difficult  to  reproduce 
illegally  may  be  another  valuable  strategy, 
if  compliance  can  be  enforced. 

Marketing  of  alcohol 

Research  has  indicated  that  the  typical 
U.S.  teenager  is  exposed  to  approximately 
1,000  advertisements  for  alcoholic 
beverages  each  year  (Atkin  et  al.  1984; 
Wallack  1985)  and  that  alcohol  producers 
are  very  aggressive  in  their  marketing. 
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Manufacturers  know  that  people  establish 
brand  loyalties  early,  and  it  is  much  less 
costly  to  maintain  a customer's  loyalty 
than  it  is  to  attract  new  customers.  Much 
of  the  advertising  for  beer  and  wine 
coolers  reflects  a marketing  approach 
directed  at  new  and  hence  youthful 
consumers.  Commercials  for  beer  and 
wine  coolers  frequently  feature  music  or 
personalities  popular  with  young 
audiences. 

Note,  however,  that  the  impact  of 
alcohol  and  cigarette  advertising  on 
consumption  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
remains  controversial.  In  one  study, 
teenagers  who  had  been  most  heavily 
exposed  to  alcoholic  beverage  advertising 
in  magazines  and  on  television  scored 
higher  on  each  measure  of  an  adcohol 
consumption  survey  than  did  other 
teenagers  who  had  been  less  heavily 
exposed.  However,  this  same  study 
inicated  that  the  most  powerful  correlate 
of  beer  drinking  is  peer  influence, 
followed  by  exposure  to  advertisements 
for  beer  (Atkin  et  aL  1984,  as  reported  in 
the  Sixth  Special  Report  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
on  Alcohol  and  Health,  1987).  An 
additional  U.S.  survey  of  1,200 
respondents  aged  12-22  foimd  a 
moderately  positive  correlation  between 
the  amount  of  day-to-day  exposure  to 
advertisements  for  beer,  wine,  and 
distilled  spirits  and  alcohol  consumption 
in  dangerous  situations  (Atkin  et  al.  1983, 
as  reported  in  the  Sixth  Special  Report  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  on  Alcohol  and  Health, 
1987).  Another  study  that  looked  at  the 
impact  of  advertising  on  teenagers  found 
that  advertising  had  meager  effects  on  the 
level  of  consumption  (Strickand  1983,  as 
reported  in  the  Sixth  Special  Report  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  on  Alcohol  and  Health,  1987). 
In  summary,  the  evidence  suggests  that 
advertising  is  a factor  that  increases 
consumption  to  a modest  extent  (Surgeon 
General's  Workshop  on  Drunk  Driving: 
Background  Papers,  1989). 

It  is  not  known  to  what  degree 
messages  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
advertising  influence  consumption,  but 
the  millions  of  dollars  spent  annually  by 


the  alcohol  and  tobacco  industries  to 
promote  their  products  indicates  that  they 
believe  advertising  to  be  am  effective 
method  of  attracting  consumers. 

Marketing  includes  not  only 
advertising  in  the  traditional  sense  but 
adso  the  image  that  a compamy  portrays 
for  its  product  through  promotions  and 
packaging.  Through  the  sponsorship  of 
activities,  generally  sporting  or  cultural 
events,  a company  hais  access  to  a 
targeted  group  of  customers  and  delivers 
the  message  that  the  particular  brand  is 
an  appropriate  choice  for  persons  with 
their  interests. 

Wine  coolers,  a combination  of  wine, 
fruit  juice,  and  carbonation,  come  in  a 
variety  of  "fun"  flavors,  including 
strawberry,  cherry,  apple,  peach,  and 
passion  fruit  By  emphasizing  the  fruit 
flavor  in  wine  coolers  and  using  buzz 
words  such  as  "light"  and  "natural," 
marketers  have  managed  to  promote 
wine  coolers  as  being  healthy.  Young 
people  accustomed  to  soda  and  fruit  juice 
quickly  learn  to  enjoy  the  taste  of  coolers, 
^me  wine  coolers  are  now  even  sold  in 
2-litre  containers,  as  are  soft  drinks. 
Unfortimately,  some  parents  seem  to  feel 
that  coolers  are  harmless,  fun  drinks, 
although  coolers  may  contain  more 
alcohol  than  beer.  Advertisements  that 
portray  young  p>eople  frolicking  on  the 
beach  with  rock  music  in  the  background 
are  used  in  some  cooler  commercials  and 
would  seem  to  be  appealing  to  the  youth 
market. 

It  is  difficult  to  influence  alcohol 
industry  advertising.  However,  planners 
might  find  the  suggestions  listed  later  in 
this  chapter  helpful.  It  may  be  easier  to 
influence  the  media  that  sell  advertising 
space  and  time  to  refuse  blafcint 
advertisements.  Community  pressure  has 
been  useful  for  influencing  local 
television  stations  as  well  as  some 
national  magazines. 


"Note,  however, 
that  the  impact 
of  alcohol  and 
cigarette 
advertising  on 
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Television  programming  and 
movie  scripts 

Television  has  become  an  important  part 
of  the  environment  from  which  young 
people  learn  many  behaviors. 
Unfortunately,  the  lessons  that  children 
learn  from  television  are  not  always 
healthy.  Television  characters  dri^ 
alcoholic  beverages  more  frequently  than 
do  people  in  real  life  situations  (Wcdlack  et 
al.  1987).  It  is  estimated  that  a typical 
U3.  adolescent  will  be  exposed  to  3,000 
drinking  acts  per  year  through  television 
(Greenberg  1981,  in  Wallack  1985).  In 
addition,  many  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  drinking  occurs  on  television 
deliver  messages  that  are  inaccurate.  All 
too  often,  drinking  is  portrayed  as 
"consequence  free" — for  example,  it  is 
not  imconunon  for  a television  hero  to 
"put  a few  away"  and  then  rush  off  in  his 
sports  car,  no  questions  asked  and  no 
harm  done.  Television  characters  cilso  use 
alcoholic  beverages  to  reduce  tension  in 


uncomfortable  or  unhappy  situations. 
Thus,  young  people  learn  that  alcohol  can 
lessen  pain  or  discomfort,  despite  the  fact 
that  in  the  long  run  it  lessens  neither. 
Movies  also  present  misleading 
information  about  alcohol  and  other  drug 
use.  Screenwriters  are  allowed  greater 
latitude  than  television  writers  and  cure 
more  likely  to  show  characters  who  use 
illegal  drugs  in  a casual  and  consequence- 
free  manner. 

Fortunately,  scriptwriters  are  starting 
to  be  more  responsive  to  public  health 
concerns  and  are,  on  the  whole, 
portraying  the  use  of  alcohol  more 
realistically  and  resp)onsibly.  Community 
and  professional  groups  have  taken  the 
time  to  understand  more  fully  the  needs 
of  scriptwriters  and  have  been  able  to 
work  cooperatively  to  portray  the 
consequences  assodat^  with  the  use  of 
alcohol.  This  cooperative  relationship 
must  be  further  nurtured  so  that  it 
continues. 
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6 Risk-Factor  Checklist 


Rebelliousness 

Nonconformity  to  traditional  values 
Resistance  to  authority 
Low  self-efficacy 
Positive  attitudes  toward  using 
Peer  pressure 

History  of  family  addiction 

Physical  or  mental  handicaps 

Pregnancy  during  teens 

Homelessness 

Low  socioeconomic  status 

Racial  or  other  discrimination 

Loneliness 

Availability/ easy  access  to  alcohol  and 
other  drugs 

Lack  of  or  poor  enforcement  of  school 
policy 

Alcohol  and  cigarette  advertising 
High  levels  of  sensation  seeking 
High  tolerance  of  deviance 
Strong  need  for  independence 


Feeling  of  lack  of  control 

Poor  communication  skills 

Exposure  to  advertising 

Incest/abuse/neglect  by  parents 

Aiudety /stress/depression 

Dropping  out  of  school 

Lack  of  parental  supervision 

Unemployment 

Affiliation  with  using  peers 

Pro-use  norms  in  the  community 

Overestimation  of  peer  pressure 

Lack  of  law  enforcement 

-Parental  lack  of  concern  about  drug, 
alcohol,  and  other  drug  use 

Alcohol  sales  to  minors 

Poor  role  models 

Exposure  to  misleading  information 
about  alcohol  use  on  television 

Note:  Any  one  of  these  risk-factors  will  not 
predict  alcohol  or  other  drug  problems,  but  if 
there  are  many  of  them,  the  likelihood  is  that 
the  environment  may  be  ripe  for  such 
problems. 
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1 Introduction 


Every  day  seems  to  bring  more  bad  news 
about  the  drug  epidemic  and  the  drug 
wars  to  fight  it  It  is  difficult  to  read  a 
newspaper  or  see  a television  news 
program  without  being  reminded  of  the 
supposed  increases  in  cocaine  and  crack 
use.  Much  of  the  infisrmation  is  based  on 
police  reports,  which  might  be  of  arrests, 
or  drug  seizures,  or  a crackdov^m  on 
dealers.  Also,  there  is  informal  evidence 
such  as  people  finding  needles  in  their 
backyards  or  being  harassed  by  drug 
dealers  on  the  street  All  of  this 
information  helps,  of  course,  to  create  a 
picture  of  what  is  really  happening.  Our 
contribution  at  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  to  the  pichire  is  to  make 
surveys  of  drug  use  among  students  and 
adults  and  to  keep  tabs  on  what  is 
happening  in  our  treatment  centres.  This 
paper  summarizes  the  results  of  our  latest 
school  survey:  that  is,  the  data  collected  in 
1989.  The  full  report  is  also  available  with 
all  of  the  methodology  and  the  results  in 
detail  (Smart  <Sc  Adlaf,  1989). 

The  survey  examines  the  extent  and 
patterns  of  alcohol  and  other  drug  use 
among  Ontario  students  enrolled  in 
Grades  7,  9, 11,  and  13  in  1989.  The  1989 
findings  are  the  seventh  wave  in  a series 
of  biennied  provincial  surveys.  The  survey 
report  also  provides  data  on  trends  and 
changes  occurring  between  the  years  1977 
and  1989.  In  its  entirety,  this  series  of 


provincial  studies  covers  more  than  a full 
decade  and  is  the  longest  systematic 
account  of  alcohol  and  drug  use  among  a 
youthful  population  in  Canada. 
Internationally,  it  is  the  longest-running 
large  drug  survey  done  anywhere;  it 
began  in  1968  for  Toronto,  and  data  are 
available  for  Toronto  for  1968  to  1989. 

Surveys  of  this  type  contribute  to  an 
understanding  of  current  and  changing 
patterns  of  alcohol  cmd  other  drug  use, 
the  problems  associated  with  use,  and  the 
social  and  demographic  correlates 
involved.  Although  we  have  a core  set  of 
demographic  cind  drug-use  questions 
consistent  over  time,  we  make  changes  in 
order  to  address  contemporary  public 
health  issues. 

The  aims  of  the  study  were  to 
determine: 

• the  extent  of  drug  use  by  students  in 
Grades  7, 9, 11,  and  13,  and  trends  in 
use  since  1977; 

• the  extent  and  nature  of  problems 
related  to  drinking  and  use  of  drugs; 

• attitudes  toward  both  the  use  of 
cannabis  and  consequences  of  use; 

• the  avedlability  to  students  of  alcohol 
and  other  drugs. 

This  paper  presents  only  preliminary 
findings  concerning  the  prevalence  and 
frequency  of  use  of  alcohol  and  other 
drugs,  changes  in  rates  of  use,  and  the 
association  between  use  and  attitudes. 
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2 Methods 


The  sample  is  based  on  a stratified  single- 
stage  cluster  probability  design.  The  data 
are  weighted  to  account  for  variable 
sampling  fractions  and  nonresponse  by 
selected  classes  and  students. 

For  each  survey,  the  target  population 
is  composed  of  all  students  enrolled  in 
regular  school  systems;  it  thus  excludes 
those  enrolled  in  private  schools  (but 
does  not  exclude  Grades  11  and  13  of  the 
separate  school  system).  It  also  excludes 
those  in  special  education  classes,  those 
institutionalized  for  correctional  or  health 
reasons,  those  on  Indian  reserves  and 
Canadian  Forces  bases,  and  those  in  the 
very  far  northern  regions  of  Ontario. 

Data  for  the  1989  survey  are  based  on 
the  participation  of  classes  of  students 
from  25  school  boards.  V^thin  the  25 
cooperating  boards,  255  classes  of 
students  were  selected,  of  which  224 
participated.  In  total,  data  from  some 
3,915  students,  in  171  schools  and  224 
classes,  comprised  the  final  sample. 

The  content  of  the  questionnaire 
included  the  following  components: 

• demographic  and  social 

characteristics  (e.g.,  age,  sex,  grade 
level,  grade  average,  weekly  spending 
money,  use  of  spare  time); 


• frequency  in  prior  year  of  use  of 
alcohol  and  drugs  (i.e.,  tobacco, 
alcohol,  cannabis,  glue,  solvents, 
barbiturates,  heroin,  speed,  stimulants, 
tranquillizers,  LSD,  P(2P,  other 
hallucinogens,  and  cocaine); 

• extent  of  heavy  drinking  and  problem 
drinking  and  drug  use; 

• attitudes  toward  cannabis  use; 

• extent  of  cannabis  education  in  the 
school  environment; 

• self-reported  deviance;  and 

• alcohol  use  and  driving  behavior. 

Two  new  areas  added  in  1989  were: 

• extent  of  injection  drug  use  and 
behaviors  associated  with  risk  of  HTV 
virus; 

• use  of  steroids  and  other  drugs  to 
enhance  athletic  performcmce. 

Students  answered  a self-administered, 

anonymous  questionnaire  in  class  groups 
within  a 30-to-40-minute  session,  during 
the  months  of  February  through  April 
1989.  Participation  was  voluntary  and 
anonymous.  Reid  staff  provided  a short 
introduction  of  the  study  to  students 
prior  to  questionnaire  administration.  All 
students  recorded  their  responses  directly 
on  the  questionnaire. 


"Data  for  the 
1989  survey  are 
based  on  the 
participation  of 
classes  of 
students  from  25 
school  boards." 
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Alcohol  and  other  drug  use 
among  the  total  sample:  1989 

Figure  1 presents  the  prevzdence  of  drug 
use  (Le.,  the  percentage  reporting  use  at 
lecist  once  during  the  past  12  months) 
among  students  in  Grades  1, 9, 11,  and  13 
for  1989. 

The  most  widely  used  substance  is 
alcohol,  reported  by  66.2%  of  students.  Of 
the  remaining  drugs  the  most  popular  is 
tobacco,  reported  by  233%,  followed  by 
cannabis,  reported  by  14.1%.  Use  of  other 
substances  does  not  exceed  10%: 
examples  include  medical  barbiturates 
(7.8%),  nonmedical  stimulants  (63%),  eind 
LSD  (5.9%).  Drugs  showing  the  lowest 
rate  of  use  are  PCP  (1.1%),  heroin  (1.2%), 
and  "crack"  cocaine  (1.0%). 

The  majority  of  users  report  infrequent 
use  of  most  drugs  (once  or  twice)  except 
for  alcohol  and  tobacco.  VN^th  the 
exception  of  cannabis,  where  only  43% 
report  infrequent  use,  over  half  of  the 
users  report  using  a given  drug  only  once 
or  twice  during  the  prior  year.  Among 
users,  the  drugs  used  frequently  (40  or 
more  times)  are  glue  (63.8%),  PCP 
(11.7%),  and  cannabis  (9.7%).  The 
remaining  drugs  are  used  frequently  by 
less  than  8%  of  users. 


Aggregate  trends  in  drug  use 
between  1987  and  1989 

Between  1987  and  1989  we  find  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  use  of  three 
drugs:  nonmedical  barbiturates  declined 
from  33%  to  23%;  nonmedical  stimulants 
declined  from  7.9%  to  63%;  and  medical 
tranquillizers  declined  from  4.9%  to  3.1%. 

Overall,  drug  use  between  1987  and 
1989  continues  to  decline.  The  decline  in 
cannabis  use  found  between  1985  and 
1987  appears  to  have  subsided.  Although 
the  remaining  14  substances  show 
nonsignificant  changes,  all  changes  are  in 
a downward  direction  and  no  increases 
are  apparent.  Declines  in  nonmedical 
barbiturates  and  stimulants  are  a 
continuation  of  earlier  trends.  (See 
Table  1.) 

Examination  of  longer  trends  reveals 
dramatic  changes  in  the  use  of  drugs: 
Between  1977  and  1989, 9 of  the  17  drugs 
surveyed — tobacco,  alcohol,  cannabis, 
glue,  solvents,  medically  used 
barbiturates,  stimulants,  tranquillizers, 
and  nonmedical  barbiturates— declined 
significantly.  An  additional  four — 
nonmedical  stimulants,  LSD,  PCP,  and 
cocaine — show  a marked  downward 
trend  beginning  in  the  early  1980s.  The 
trend  in  drug  use  over  the  past  decade  is 
certainly  down.  No  type  of  drug  use  is 
increasing  among  students  in  our  study. 


"The  trend  in 
drug  use  over  the 
past  decade  is 
certainly  down." 
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Use  of  Alcohol 
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Although  use  of  alcohol  remains 
unchanged  between  1987  and  1989  (68.1% 
vs.  66.2%),  use  is  significantly  lower  in 
comparison  to  surveys  before  1987. 
Alcohol  use  does  not  differ  significantly 
between  males  and  females  (68.1%  vs. 
645%,  respectively).  Regarding  trends, 
the  rate  of  drinking  remains  imchanged 
since  1987  for  both  males  and  females; 
however,  use  in  1989  is  significantly  lower 
compared  to  surveys  prior  to  1983.  (See 
Figure  2.) 

Alcohol  use  increases  with  increasing 
age,  climbing  from  4Z4%  of  Grade  7 
students  to  88.4%  of  Grade  13s.  V^ith  the 
exception  of  Grade  11  vs.  Grade  13,  use 
among  adl  other  grade  levels  differs 
significantly.  Alcohol  use  does  not  change 
between  1987  and  1989  for  any  grade  or 
age  level. 

Although  eilcohol  use  is  most  prevalent 
among  students  from  the  North  (75.4%), 
drinking  does  not  vary  significantly 
among  regions.  No  regional  changes 
between  1987  and  1989  are  significant. 

The  apparent  increase  among  Northern 
students  is  not  significcint  owing  to  a 
large  sampling  error  in  1989. 

About  one-quarter  (27.4%)  of  all 
students  and  two-fifths  (41.3%)  of  all 
drinkers  restrict  their  drinking  to  special 
occasions.  Few  report  daily  drinking 
(0.3%  of  the  total  and  0.5%  of  drinkers). 


Frequency  of  drinking  has  remained 
stable  between  1987  and  1989. 

The  majority  of  drinkers  report  no 
heavy  drinking  behaviors  (57.2%  do  not 
report  becoming  tight;  64.6%  do  not 
report  becoming  drunk;  but  50.9% 
consume  five  or  more  drinks  at  a single 
sitting).  No  changes  emerge  between  1987 
and  1989  for  becoming  tight  or  drunk; 
however,  a few  more  drinkers  in  1989 
report  drinking  5+  drinks  than  in  1987 
(50.9%  vs.  46.2%). 

Table  2 shows  the  percentage  of 
students  responding  affirmatively  to  five 
alcohol  problem  questions.  The  most 
commonly  report^  consequence  of 
drinking  was  being  warned  by  police 
(5.8%),  followed  by  a desire  to  drink  less 
(4.8%).  Just  under  1%  report  seeking 
medical  or  school  attention  as  a result  of 
drinking.  Males  are  more  likely  than 
females  to  report  p>roblems  with  poUce 
(7.3%  vs.  4.4%)  and  the  desire  to  drink 
less  (3.2%  vs.  1.5%).  In  addition,  the 
likelihood  of  poUce  contact  and  a desire  to 
drink  less  increases  with  grade  level  of 
student. 

Despite  recent  declines  in  the 
prevalence  of  alcohol  use,  we  find  no 
changes  in  the  percentage  reporting 
alcohol  problems  whether  among  the 
total  Scimple  or  among  drinkers. 


“About  one- 
quarter  (27.4%) 
of  all  students 
and  two-fifths 
m3%)ofall 
drinkers  restrict 
their  drinking 
to  special 
occasions." 
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Use  of  Tobacco 


Smoking  remains  unchanged  between 
1987  and  1989  (24.0%  and  233% 
respectively).  (See  Figure  3.)  However, 
use  in  1989  is  significantly  lower  in 
comparison  to  surveys  b^ore  1985. 

In  1989,  smoking  does  not  differ 
significantly  between  males  and  females 
(22-1%  vs.  243%).  Smoking  among  males 
and  females  between  1987  and  1989  also 
remciins  unchanged;  however,  in 
comparison  to  1977  smoking  is  lower  for 
both  males  (declining  from  283%  to 
22.1%)  and  females  (declining  from  32.1% 
to  24.5%). 

Grade  differences  occur  only  for  Grade 
7 students,  whose  rate  of  smoking  is 
sigruficantly  lower  (7.1%)  in  contrast  to  all 
other  grade  levels.  Rates  of  use  do  not 


change  significantly  across  years  for  any 
grade  level. 

Smoking  does  not  vary  significantly 
among  regions  in  1989,  nor  are  any 
changes  since  1987  apparent.  The  only 
long-term  trend  worth  noting  is  a decline 
among  students  from  Western  Ontario, 
whose  rate  of  smoking  dropped  from 
36.0%  in  1981  to  233%  in  1989. 

About  1.2%  of  the  total  sample  and 
5.4%  of  smokers  report  smoking  more 
than  20  cigarettes  daily,  an  amount 
roughly  equivalent  to  one  package.  Males 
are  slightly  more  likely  than  females  to 
report  use  at  this  level  (5.9%  vs.  4.7%).  No 
significant  trends  between  1987  and  1989 
are  apparent. 


"Grade 

differences  occur 
only  for  Grade  7 
students,  whose 
rate  of  smoking  is 
significantly 
lower  (7.1%)  in 
contrast  to  all 
other  grade 
levels." 
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Use  of  Cannabis 


Cannabis  use  has  been  on  a steady^  but 
weak,  decline  since  1979.  This  decline 
intensified  between  1985  and  1987,  with 
use  dropping  from  21JZ%  to  15.9%.  Use 
between  1987  and  1989  declined 
nonsignificandy  to  14.1%.  Cannabis  use  in 
1989  is  only  half  that  in  1979.  (See 
Figure  4.) 

This  1989  survey  is  the  first  since  1977 
to  show  no  significant  difference  in 
cannabis  use  between  males  and  females: 
14.7%  of  males  and  133%  of  females 
reported  use.  Use  between  1987  and  1989 
remains  unchanged,  showing  a significant 
decline  among  males  (from  18.7%  to 
14.7%)  but  not  females  (from  13.2%  to 
13.5%).  The  overall  trend  shows  a 
stronger  decline  in  cannabis  use  among 
males  than  females  since  1977. 

Cannabis  use  increases  with  age: 

Grade  7 students  are  less  likely  to  use  it  in 
comparison  to  all  other  grade  levels.  In 
addition,  use  among  Grade  9 students  is 


lower  than  among  Grade  11s  (1Z9%  vs. 
225%).  The  only  significant  change  to 
occur  for  cannabis  use  is  among  Grade  7 
students,  who  show  a significant  decline 
from  3.8%  in  1987  to  0.9%  in  1989. 

Use  of  cannabis  does  not  vary  by 
region,  and  no  changes  are  evident 
between  1987  and  1989.  Students  who 
show  the  greatest  long-term  change  are 
those  from  Western  Ontario  who  post  a 
decline  from  39.5%  in  1981  to  13.8%  in 
1989. 

In  addition  to  declining  likelihood  of 
use,  we  also  find  that  students  who  use 
cannabis  are  using  it  less  frequently.  In 
1989, 9.7%  of  cannabis  users  reported  use 
40  or  more  times  during  the  year,  a 
nonsignificant  decline  from  the  14.8%  in 
1987.  The  1989  estimate,  however,  is 
significeintly  lower  than  estimates  prior  to 
1987 — the  percentage  of  cannabis  users 
reporting  use  40  or  more  times  dedined 
from  21.7%  in  1981  to  9.7%  in  1989. 


“In  addition  to 
declining 
likelihood  of  use, 
we  also  find  that 
students  who  use 
cannabis  are 
using  it  less 
frerjuently." 
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Use  of  Cocaine 
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Use  of  cocaine  among  students  declined 
nonsignificantly  from  3.8%  in  1987  to 
Z7%  in  1989.  However,  cocaine  use  in 
1989  is  significantly  lower  in  contrast  to 
rates  in  1981, 1983,  and  1985.  (See  Hgure 
5.) 

Significantly  more  males  than  females 
report  cocaine  use  (35%  of  males  vs.  1.9% 
of  females). 

Grade  7 and  9 students  report  the 
lowest  rate  of  cocaine  use,  significcuitly 
lower  than  Grade  11s  and  13s.  Use  among 
other  grade  levels  does  not  vary 
significantly.  The  only  significant  change 
between  1987  emd  1989  shows  a decline 
among  Grade  7 students  from  2.4%  in 
1987  to  1.1%  in  1989.  Use  of  cocaine  does 
not  vary  by  region. 

A majority  of  cocaine  users  (59.1%) 


report  using  cocaine  once  or  twice  during 
the  prior  year;  7.8%  report  use  40  or  more 
times.  Frequency  of  use  has  remained 
stable  between  1989  and  1987. 

In  addition  to  asking  students  about 
use  of  cocaine,  since  1987  we  have  asked 
about  their  use  of  "crack"  cocaine.  In 
1989, 1.0%  (representing  some  4,450 
Grade  7, 9, 11, 13  students)  reported  use 
during  the  past  12  months.  This  rate  of 
use  does  not  differ  from  the  1.4%  reported 
in  1987.  However,  use  among  males 
declined  significantly  from  2.1%  in  1987 
to  1.0%  in  1989,  while  use  among  females 
remained  stable  at  0.7%  and  1.0%, 
respectively.  Use  of  crack  does  not  vary 
sigiuficantly  according  to  gender,  region, 
or  grade  level  of  student. 


"'Use  of  crack 
does  not  vary 
significantly 
according  to 
gender,  region,  or 
grade  level  of 
student" 
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Table  3 presents  data  on  the  number  of 
drugs  used  by  year  of  survey.  Since  1977, 
more  students  report  using  fewer  drugs. 
Most  notably,  in  1989  almost  twice  as 
many  students  as  in  1977  report  using  no 
drug,  including  alcohol  and  tobacco 
(29.2%  vs.  17.6%).  There  is  also  a 
significant  decline  in  the  average  number 
of  drugs  used,  dropping  from  a high  of 
2.03  drugs  in  1979  to  1.37  in  1989. 


We  also  see  a change  in  the  pattern  of 
drugs  used.  The  patterns  most  affected 
involve  use  of  alcohol,  cannabis,  and 
other  illicit  drugs.  In  1989  more  students 
(50%)  restricted  their  drug  use  to  alcohol, 
tobacco,  and  medical  substances  than  did 
students  in  1979  (44%).  In  turn,  far  fewer 
report  the  use  of  illicit  drugs  in  1989 
(21%)  compared  with  1979  (39%). 


"Since  1977, 
more  students 
report  using 
fewer  drugs" 
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9 Use  of  Steroids  and  Other 
Performance-Enhancing  Drugs 


Few  events  have  captiired  public 
attention  of  Canadians  as  ^e  Olympic 
steroid  scandal,  but  except  for  our  survey 
no  information  exists  on  steroid  use 
among  Canadian  students.  In  the  1989 
survey  we  included  several  new 
questions  on  the  use  of  drugs  to  enhance 
athletic  performance-  Students  were 
asked  about  the  use  of  stimulants 
(amphetamines,  cocaine,  caffeine), 
relaxants  (alcohol,  tranquillizers,  beta 
blockers),  and  steroids  (body  builders, 
testosterone,  androgens,  durabolin, 
growth  hormones,  etc.).  Of  all  students, 
16.2%  reported  the  use  of  caffeine  to 
increase  performance,  0.9%  other 


stimulants,  6.0%  relaxants,  and  1.1% 
steroids. 

Because  steroids  are  the  newest  and 
most  controversial  of  the  performance- 
enhancing  drugs,  we  present  additional 
information  on  the  characteristics  of 
steroid  users  (see  Table  4).  Males  are 
much  more  likely  than  females  to  report 
steroid  use  (2.1%  vs.  0.2%).  Reported  use 
does  not  vary  significantly  by  grade  level 
or  region.  However,  use  is  most  likely  to 
occur  among  those  who  participate  in 
body  building  and  weight  lifting  (2.1%). 

In  addition,  steroid  users  are  more 
likely  than  non-users  to  use  other  drugs 
as  well.  Most  (78.4%)  report  getting  their 
steroids  by  injection. 


"'Use  is  most 
likely  to  occur 
among  those  who 
participate  in 
body  building 
and  weight 
lifting." 
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10  Use  of  Injectable  Drugs 
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One  of  the  most  important  public  health 
issues  related  to  injection  drug  use  in  the 
1980s  is  the  association  with  the  AIDS 
(HIV)  virus.  To  estimate  the  size  of  the 
student  population  at  significant  risk  for 
HIV  infection,  we  included  questions  on 
injection  drug  use  and  needle-sharing 
behavior.  In  total,  4.2%  of  students 
reported  that  they  had  injected  drugs  in 
the  past  year.  Most  of  these  (56.4%) 
reported  injecting  medical  drugs  (e.g., 
insulin)  rather  than  illicit  drugs.  The 
group  most  significantly  at  risk  of  HIV 
infection  eire  those  who  share  needles. 


About  2.8%  of  those  who  injected  drugs 
(0.2%  of  all  students)  repjorted  sharing 
needles.  The  main  reasons  given  for  not 
sharing  needles  were  fear  of  AIDS  only 
and  fear  of  some  combination  of  AIDS, 
hepatitis,  and  skin  infections.  Considering 
the  public  hecdth  implications  of  AIDS 
transmission,  even  a small  percentage 
reporting  needle  sharing  is  a serious 
concern.  Indeed,  the  0.2%  who  report 
injection  use  and  sharing  needles 
suggests  that  approximately  1,700  Ontario 
students  in  Grades  7 to  13  are  at 
considerable  risk  of  HIV  infection. 


"The  group  most 
sigiificantly  at 
risk  of  HIV 
infection  are 
those  who  share 
needles." 
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11  Discussion  and  Conclusions 


In  1989,  student  drug  use  in  Ontario 
continued  the  downward  trend  that 
began  about  1979.  Of  the  17  drugs 
surveyed,  use  of  three — ^medically  used 
tranquillizers,  nonmedically  used 
barbihirates,  and  nonmedically  used 
stimulants— declined  significantly 
between  1987  and  1989.  For  the 
nonmedical  substances,  these  declines 
continue  earlier  trends.  No  drugs, 
including  cocaine  or  crack,  showed  any 
increase  in  use  between  1987  and  1989. 

When  we  examine  long-term  trends, 
the  declines  are  dramatic  between  1977 
and  1989, 9 of  the  17  drugs — tobacco, 
alcohol,  cannabis,  glue,  solvents, 
medically  prescribed  barbiturates  and 
stimulants  cind  tranquillizers,  and 
nonmedical  barbiturates — show 
significant  declines.  Four  additional 
drugs — nonmedical  stimulants,  LSD,  PCP, 
and  cocaine — show  a marked  downward 
trend  beginning  in  the  early  1980s.  In 
addition,  more  students  in  1989  used  no 
drugs  (including  alcohol  and  tobacco) 
than  students  in  1979  and  of  those  who 
used  some  drug,  more  now  restricted 
their  use  to  alcohol.  A number  of 
questions  may  be  raised  regarding  these 
changes,  especially  in  light  of  growing 
public  concern  about  drugs  and  the  "war 
on  drugs"  we  read  about  so  often.  How 
can  we  reconcile  declining  student  drug 
use  with  increased  public  and  media 
attention  given  to  cocaine  and  crack? 

It  may  app>ear  that  the  downward 
trend  in  student  drug  use  conflicts  with 
what  is  reported  in  the  mass  media.  In 
some  cities  such  as  Toronto,  we  have 
witnessed  major  increases  in  media 
reports  of  cocaine  and  crack  use. 

We  noted  earlier  that  the  central 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  measure  and 
monitor  the  prevalence  and  frequency  of 


drug  use  among  students.  Of  course, 
students  who  use  drugs  often  do  not 
continue  to  use,  many  do  not  develop 
problems,  few  are  apprehended  by  police, 
and  even  fewer  require  medical  attention. 
Student  drug  use  is  rarely  problem  use. 

Mthout  doubt,  there  are  increasing 
problems  due  to  drug  use,  especially 
cocaine.  The  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  has  had  a fivefold  increcise  in 
admissions  of  cocaine  users  to  treatment 
over  the  past  five  years.  However,  the 
average  age  of  these  cocaine  patients  was 
about  26  and  only  about  2%-3%  were 
students.  Most  patients  were  males  (76%) 
who  were  often  imemployed  (46%)  and 
in  the  unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
occupations  (57%).  Those  cirrested  for 
drug  offences  are  also  typically  outside 
the  high  school  age  group.  The  apparent 
increase  in  cocaine  and  crack  use  appears 
to  mainly  affect  those  outside  the  school 
system.  We  might  cdso  note  that  the  peak 
for  cannabis  and  cocaine  use  among 
students  was  in  1979  and  1981.  Those 
who  were  in  school  at  that  time  are  now 
aged  about  24  to  27;  probably  they  are 
continuing  their  drug-using  habits  into 
adulthood  and  contributing  to  some  of 
the  apparent  increase  in  cocaine  use. 

Thus,  the  conflict  between  declining 
student  illicit  drug  use  and  the  current 
wave  of  use  among  young  adults  is  more 
apparent  than  real. 

We  believe  that  self-reported  drug  use 
data  constitute  the  most  valid  means 
(other  than  biochemical  testing)  of 
establishing  drug  use  among  this 
population.  CXirs  is  not  the  only  study  to 
document  declining  trends.  Indeed, 
similar  patterns  of  declining  drug  use 
have  been  noted  among  American  high 
school  seniors  and  in  earlier  national 
Canadian  surveys.  Our  study  of  Ontario 
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adults  found  a decline  in  cannabis  use 
among  18-to-29-year-olds  between  1984 
and  1987.  In  addition,  a newly  released 
study  of  adults  in  the  U.S.A.  found  a 
decline  in  illicit  drug  use  including 
cocaine,  although  weekly  and  daily 
cocaine  use  did  increase. 

Some  people  may  be  concerned  that 
our  surveys  miss  dropouts  or  absentees, 
groups  that  have  high  rates  of  drug  use. 
Recent  research  has  shown  that  when 
drug  use  among  dropouts  and  absentees 
is  incorporated  in  drug  use  estimates  it 
does  not  significantly  bias  them  (Johnston 
& O'Malley,  1985).  Tliese  techniques 
computed  for  our  data  also  show 
minimum  influence  on  total  estimates. 

For  example,  we  would  estimate  cannabis 
use  among  absentees  and  dropouts  to 
vary  from  20%  to  25%,  about  11 
percentage  points  over  the  14%  estimate 
we  derived.  However,  in  computing  the 
overall  estimate  among  all  students,  we 
must  incorporate  information  on  dropout 
and  absentee  rates,  drug  use  rate,  and 
percentage  represented  in  the  population 
for  each  grade  level.  Doing  this,  we  find 
that  the  total  estimate  of  cannabis  use  that 
includes  the  influences  of  dropouts  and 
absentees  is  about  16.4%.  This  is  a 
maximum  difference  of  only  2.3%  points 
from  the  original  14.1%.  The  difference  is 
small  because  although  drug  use  among 
dropouts  and  absentees  is  significantly 
higher  than  among  attenders,  the 
percentage  is  so  small  relative  to  all 
students  that  including  the  drug  use  of 
absentees  has  little  impact. 

The  causes  of  declining  drug  use  are 
complex  and  involve  the  combined 
influence  of  both  individual  and  societal 
factors.  For  instance,  we  have  witnessed  a 
decline  in  the  perceived  availability  of 
cannabis  among  students;  in  addition, 
cannabis  convictions  have  also  declined. 
Also,  more  students  now  believe  that  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  develop  health 
problems  from  using  cannabis.  American 


trend  data  also  show  that  students  view 
cannabis  as  more  harmful  than  in  the  past 
and  that  this  attitude  correlates  closely 
with  dedining  cannabis  use. 

Although  current  trends  in  student 
drug  use  are  very  encouraging,  we  should 
not  become  complacent  about  the  low 
rates  of  drug  use.  Whether  a given  drug 
becomes  problematic  depends  not  only 
on  the  percentage  using  it  but  on  the  risk 
of  dependency  and  other  hazards  as  well. 
Even  low  rates  of  use  represent  a large 
number  of  students  in  Grades  7 to  13;  for 
example,  about  1,700  students  (0.2%)  are 
at  risk  for  HTV  (AIDS)  infection;  about 
8300  (1.0%)  have  used  crack;  about  3300 
(0.4%)  use  cannabis  daily;  and  6,180 
(0.7%)  sought  medical  attention  for  their 
drug  use. 

Still,  it  is  the  legal  drugs  that  are 
responsible  for  the  greatest  harm  to  health 
and  social  upheaval,  and  it  is  p>erhaps 
unfortunate  that  the  recent  w«ir  on  drugs 
has  turned  our  attention  away  from  them. 
Our  data  show  that  almost  a quarter  of 
students  still  smoke  daily,  and  some  1.2% 
smoke  more  than  20  cigarettes  every  day. 
About  3.4%  consume  five  or  more  drinks 
on  a single  occzision  five  or  more  times 
within  a four-week  p)eriod.  And  some 
5.8%  come  into  contact  with  the  police 
each  year  because  of  heavy  drin^g, 
while  another  0.9%  have  sought  medical 
attention. 

Qearly,  there  is  a great  deal  left  to  do 
for  parents,  teachers,  and  schools  to 
prevent  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  illicit  drug 
problems.  Research  to  develop  more 
effective  health  promotion,  media, 
community-based  and  school  programs  is 
still  crucial  for  Ontcirio  youth.  These 
declines  in  drug  use  could  be  temporary. 
Drug  use  is  subject  to  trends  created  by 
new  drugs  or  new  methods  of 
administration.  We  believe,  however,  that 
current  lower  rates  of  drug  use  among 
this  population  are  of  a more  permanent 
and  enduring  character. 
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I - Table  1 Alcohol  and  Other  Drug 
I ^ Use  Among  Students  in 

I 3 Grades  7, 9, 11,  and  13 


D 

Percentage  Using  Drug  at  Least  Once  During  the  Prior  Year 

w 

0 

Drug 

1977 

1979 

1981 

1983 

1985 

1987 

1989 

0 

(N^87)  (NM794) 

(N=3270) 

(N=4737) 

(N=4154) 

(N^267)  { 

:N=^9I5) 

D 

0 

Tobacco 

30.4 

34.7 

30.3 

29.1 

243 

24.0 

23.3 

0 

Alcohol  * 

76.3 

76.9 

75.3 

71.7 

69.8 

68.1 

66.2 

0 

D 

Cannabis 

25.1 

31.7 

29.9 

23.7 

213 

15.9 

14.1 

Glue 

3.9 

43 

2.3 

3.2 

30 

34 

1.9 

Other  solvents 

6.6 

6.2 

3.2 

4.1 

37 

3.7 

3.1 

0 

0 

Barbiturates  (M) 

14.2 

12.8 

123 

11.0 

9.0 

7.8 

7.8 

Barbiturates  (NM) 

6.0 

6.8 

8.1 

6.0 

4.4 

3.3 

32** 

Heroin 

2.0 

2.3 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

1.2 

Speed 

Z7 

3.6 

3.0 

3.9 

3.1 

3.1 

35 

A 

Stimulants  (M) 

6.6 

5.9 

6.1 

5.2 

4.3 

4.3 

3.3 

- 

Stimulants  (NM) 

7.2 

10.6 

12.1 

15.4 

11.8 

7.9 

6.5* 

Tranquillizers  (M) 

8.6 

6.9 

7.5 

6.5 

4.7 

4.9 

3.1** 

Tranquillizers  (NM) 

4.9 

5.9 

4.9 

5.0 

3.3 

3.0 

34 

LSD 

6.1 

8.6 

10.2 

8.6 

7.4 

5.9 

5.9 

Other  hallucinogens 

4.3 

5.3 

4.7 

6.0 

4.8 

4.5 

4.3 

Cocaine 

3.8 

5.1 

4.8 

4.1 

4.5 

3.8 

37 

A 

A 

PCP 

- 

- 

2.5 

2.0 

1.7 

1.3 

1.1 

A 

A 

Notes:  (M)  Medical  use;  (NM)  Nonmedical  use;  - Not  queried; 
1987  vs  1989  contrast:  * p<.05;  **  p<.01 
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Table  2 Trends  in  Percentage  of 

Students  Responding  Yes 
to  Alcohol  Problem  Items 


Percentage  Responding  Yes 


1981  1983  1985  1987  1989 

(N=3270)  (N=4737)  (N=^154)  (N=4267;  (N=3915) 


Ever  warned  by  police 
because  of  your  use  of 


alcohol 

5.1 

6.0 

5.5 

5.4 

5.8 

Ever  seen  doctor  or 
been  in  hospital 
because  you  had  been 
drinking  alcohol 

0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

0.9 

Ever  talked  to  school 
counsellor,  school 
nurse,  or  teacher 
because  you  had  a 
problem  as  a result 
of  your  use  of  alcohol 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

1.2 

0.7 

Do  you  wish  you 
could  drink  less  thcin 
you  do  now 

5.6 

6.1 

5.2 

5.8 

4.8 

Do  your  parents 
think  that  you  drink 
too  much 

3.0 

2.9 

2.7 

2.7 

Z4 

^ 
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Table  3 


Number  of  Druf^  Types 
Used 


Number  1977  1979  1981  1983  1985  1987  1989 


(N=4687)  (N:r^794)  (N=3270)  (N=4737)  W^154)  (NM267)  (N=3915) 


None 

17.6 

17.4 

233 

22.8 

26.7 

273 

29.2 

1 

36.3 

31.8 

34.8 

34.7 

35.9 

38.1 

38.9 

2 

19.3 

18.8 

16.8 

15.9 

15.0 

16.1 

15.1 

3 

12.1 

13.0 

9.9 

9.0 

9.0 

8.1 

7.2 

4 

6.4 

8.2 

5.7 

7.0 

6.0 

4.7 

4.7 

5 

3.9 

5.4 

5.1 

53 

4.0 

2.7 

2.5 

6 

2.8 

3.6 

3.2 

3.7 

2.3 

1.8 

1.6 

7 

1.3 

1.5 

1.1 

1.2 

1.0 

0.7 

0.6 

8 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

Note:  The  eight  drug  types  are  as  follows:  alcohol;  tobacco;  cannabis;  inhalants;  medical 
substances  (barbiturates,  stimulants,  and  tranquillizers);  nonmedical  substances 
(barbiturates,  stimulants,  and  tranquillizers);  speed;  and  other  (LSD,  PCP,  other 
hallucinogens,  cocaine,  and  heroin). 
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^ Table  4 Steroid  Use  Among 
D Students  (1989) 


r) 

r) 

!!) 


!!) 

Characteristics 

(N) 

% 

D 

Total 

(42) 

1.1 

D 

Gender 

Male 

(37) 

2.1 

Female 

(5) 

0.2 

Grade 

r) 

7 

(5) 

03 

9 

(12) 

1.2 

11 

(14) 

1.6 

13 

(11) 

1.3 

Region 

t) 

Metro 

(6) 

0.8 

West 

(19) 

1.1 

North 

(5) 

13 

East 

(12) 

1.1 
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Figure  1 Annual  Drug  Use  - 1989 
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Figure  2 Trends  in  the  Annual 

Prevalence  of  Alcohol  Use 


total  sex 


region 

65  j- 
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Note:  Vertical  bars  represent  95%  confidence  intervals. 
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Figure  3 Trends  in  the  Annual 

Prevalence  of  Tobacco  Use 


total  sex 
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Note:  Vertical  bars  represent  95%  confidence  intervals. 
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Figure  4 Trends  in  the  Annual 

Prevalence  of  Cannabis  Use 


total 


sex 


Note:  Vertical  bars  represent  95%  confidence  intervals. 
Bolded  lines  represent  significant  changes. 
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1 Introduction 


Abstract  Schools  are  attempting  to  reduce 
substance  abuse  by  implementing  policies 
related  to  use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  in 
school  settings.  A review  of  current  trends  in 
adolescent  substance  use,  together  with 
research  concerning  effectiveness  of  alcohol 
and  drug  education  and  the  impact  of  legal 
deterrence,  indicate  that:  1)  neither 
educational  nor  school  policy  strategies  by 
themselves  are  likely  to  effectively  prevent  use 
and  abuse;  2)  to  be  effective,  education  and 
policies  must  acknowledge  and  incorporate 
clear  statements  of  community  norms  about 
alcohol  and  drug  use;  3)  to  be  effective, 
educational  and  policy  strategies  must 
complement  and  reinforce  each  other;  and  4) 
education  and  policies  must  acknowledge  and 
reinforce  the  positive  behavior  of  the  large 
number  of  students  who  do  not  use  or  abuse 
alcohol  and  other  drugs.  (J.  Sch  Health  1989; 
59  (6):  246-250.) 

The  nation's  schools  face  an  array  of 
interrelated  problems  including  declining 
enrollments,  lack  of  funds,  aging  facilities, 
shortage  of  specialized  teachers,  declining 


student  performance,  deteriorating 
discipline,  and  proliferating  alcohol  and 
other  drug  use.  In  this  paper,  the  term 
"drugs"  refers  to  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
illicit  drugs.  Educators,  politicians,  and 
parents  cire  scrambling  to  find  solutions 
for  these  problems.  Recent  efforts  have 
included  deployment  of  "hard-line" 
policies  to  eradicate  drug  use,  violence, 
and  other  delinquency  from  schools. 

Schools,  however,  continue  to  promote 
the  liberating  value  of  education, 
including  fostering  of  individual  and 
social  maturity  in  a non<oercive 
environment.  Four  issues  are  addressed 
in  this  paper  1)  the  current  context  of 
drug  use  and  abuse  within  which  schools 
are  attempting  to  control  drug  abuse,  2) 
past  experience  with  educational  efforts 
to  prevent  drug  abuse,  3)  previous 
coercive  strategies  designed  to  deter  drug 
abuse,  and  4)  effective  strategies  that 
should  be  incorporated  into  future 
prevention  efforts. 


"To  be  effective, 
education  and 
policies  must 
acknowledge  and 
incorporate  clear 
statements  of 
community 
norms  about 
alcohol  and 
dru^use." 


^ 
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2 Background  of  Adolescent 
DrugUse 


The  problem  of  alcohol  and  other  drug 
use  must  be  examined  within  the  context 
of  what  is  known  about  adolescent  drug 
use  and  abuse.  A substantial  proportion 
of  students  begin  drinking  at  an  early  age, 
experiment  with  illicit  drugs,  continue  to 
use  drugs  on  a regular  or  heavy  basis, 
and  experience  problems  as  a result  of 
their  dnig  use.  Johnston  et  al^  indicated 
that  by  their  senior  year,  many  students 
had  tried  a variety  of  drugs:  alcohol 
(92%),  cigarettes  (67%),  any  illicit  drug 
(57%),  marijuana  (50%),  any  illicit  drug 


other  than  marijuana  (36%),  stimulants 
(22%),  cocaine  (15%),  inhalants  (19%), 
hallucinogens  (11%),  and  heroin  (1%). 
Heavy  alcohol  consumption,  as  indicated 
by  having  five  or  more  drinks  in  a row  at 
least  once  during  the  previous  two  weeks, 
was  reported  by  46%  of  males  and  29%  of 
females.  However,  not  all  drugs  are  used 
by  most  students.  Only  3%,  5%,  and  19% 
of  all  students  reported  daily  use  of 
marijuana,  alcohol,  and  cigarettes, 
resp>ectively,  during  the  previous  30  days. 


"A  substantial 
proportion  of 
students  begin 
drinking  at  an 
early  ageJ' 
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3 Recent  Reductions  in  Adolescent 
Drug  Use 


Significant  reductions  have  occurred  in 
recent  years  and  consistent  declines 
have  been  reported  in  the  use  of  alcohol 
and  other  drugs  during  the  past  10  years. 
Though  the  prevalence  of  marijuana, 
hallucinogens,  and  cocaine  use  is  greater 
than  20  years  ago,  illicit  drug  use  has 
declined  in  the  past  10  years.  Johnston  et 
al^  reported  that  12-month  use  of  any 
illicit  drug  declined  between  1979-1987  by 
1 % or  2%  per  year.  This  improvement 
was  due  especially  to  a decline  in  the  use 
of  marijucma,  from  a high  of  27%  in  1978 
to  18%  in  1987. 

Frequent  drug  use  also  has  declined. 
Daily  use  of  marijuana  has  declined  from 
a high  of  11%  in  1978  to  3%  in  1987;  daily 
alcohol  use  is  down  from  7%  in  1979  to 
5%  in  1987;  daily  use  of  cigarettes  has 
dropped  from  29%  in  1977  to  19%  in  1987. 
Heavy  alcohol  use  of  five  or  more  drinks 
in  a row  within  the  previous  two  weeks 
has  declined  from  41%  in  1979  to  38%  in 
1987,  though  an  increase  of  heavy  alcohol 
use  has  occurred  among  female 
adolescents  in  recent  years. 

Discontinuation  of  drug  use  is 
common  eind,  in  some  cases,  has  been 
increasing.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  those 
who  have  ever  tried  marijuana  reported 
they  had  not  used  it  in  the  previous  12 
months,  compared  to  15%  in  1978;  alcohol 
discontinuation  increased  from  5%  in 
1979  to  7%  in  1987.  The  1987 
discontinuation  rates  for  other  drugs  were 
inhalants  (57%),  heroin  (58%),  stimulants 
(44%),  hallucinogens  (37%),  cocaine 
(32%),  and  cigarettes  (17%). 

Reported  age  of  first  use  has  not  been 
decreasing  and,  in  some  cases,  has 
increased  since  1980.  According  to 
national  household  surveys  2,  the 
average  age  of  first  use  of  alcohol  and 
cigarettes  increased  from  123  years  in 


1982  to  12.8  years  in  1985  for  alcohol,  and 
from  10.9  to  11.4  years  for  cigarettes.  Age 
of  first  use  for  marijuana  remained 
constant  at  about  133  years.  Johnston  et 
al^  reported  similar  trends. 

Perceived  hazards  and  disapproval  of 
drug  use  and  frequent  or  heavy  alcohol 
use,  and  drinking  or  driving,  has 
increased  in  recent  years.  Johnston  et  al^ 
found  that  74%  of  1987  seniors  felt  that 
"people  risk  harming  themselves 
physically  or  in  other  ways  if  they . . ." 
smoke  nuirijuana  regulcurly;  only  35% 
responded  similarly  in  1978.  The 
corresponding  changes  in  perceived  risk 
of  trying  marijuana  once  or  twice  were 
from  8%  to  18%.  Similarly,  in  1987, 89% 
felt  regular  users  of  cocaine  were  at  risk 
compared  to  68%  in  1978;  26%  considered 
it  risky  to  have  one  or  two  drinks  nearly 
every  day  (vs.  19%  in  1977),  69%  felt 
smoking  one  or  more  packs  of  cigarettes 
per  day  was  risky  (compared  to  51  % in 
1975). 

Improvements  in  adolescent  drug  use 
are  encouraging  and  important  in  guiding 
approaches  to  preventing  drug  problems. 

1)  Program  planners  should  avoid  a 
panic-driven  over-reaction  to  the  problem 
of  drugs  in  the  nation's  schools  since  drug 
use  generally  is  not  increasing  in 
epidemic  proportions. 

2)  They  should  use  these  improvements 
as  a springboard  for  a positive  approach 
to  prevention,  m^ng  recent  normative 
cind  behavioral  changes  more  explicit, 
and  use  them  as  a catalyst  for  further 
improvements. 

3)  Prevention  strategies,  both  educational 
and  policy,  should  give  explicit 
recognition  and  reinforcement  to  the  large 
number  of  students  who  have  chosen  not 
to  use  or  abuse  drugs. 


"Though  the 
prevalence  of 
marijuana, 
hallucinogens, 
and  cocaine  use 
is  greater  than  20 
years  ago,  illicit 
drug  use  has 
declined  in  the 
past  10  years." 
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4)  Planners  also  should  attempt  to 
understand  the  bases  for  recent 
improvements.  Are  changes  due  to  a 
general  reduction  in  society's  use  of 
icohol  and  other  drugs,  growing  public 
awareness,  greater  media  coverage  of 
drug  issues,  improved  drug  education, 
community  action  against  drug  abuse, 
clearer  positions  taken  by  political  and 
professional  leaders  concerning  drug 
abuse,  growing  personal  experience  with 
the  consequences  of  drug  abuse, 
improvements  in  general  health  attitudes, 
increased  feelings  of  personal 
responsibility  for  one's  lifestyle  and 
he^th,  growing  conservatism  in  the 


country  and  among  its  youth,  or  changes 
in  the  economy?  Understanding  the 
dynamics  of  recent  reductions  in  drug  use 
will  enable  educators  to  capitalize  on  the 
most  influential  instruments  for  change 
when  planning  and  implementing  future 
prevention  strategies. 

These  positive  trends  should  not, 
however,  lead  to  complacency.  E>rug  use 
still  is  unacceptably  common  among  the 
nation's  youth;  a large  minority  abuse 
alcohol  and  other  drugs,  and  pxssitive 
trends  are  not  found  uniformly  across  the 
nation.  Segments  of  the  country  are  still 
experiencing  drug  problems  of  crisis 
proportions. 


"Dru^  use  still  is 
unacceptably 
common  amon^ 
the  nation's 
youth/' 
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4 Preferred  Strategies  to  Prevent 
Drug  Abuse 


Drug  abuse  prevention  traditionally  has 
employed  one  or  both  of  two  major 
strategies:  educational  or  social  control 
through  policy  and  regulation,  or 
legislation,  f^torically,  these  strategies 
appear  with  predictable  regularity. 
S^et/s  preferred  response  appears  to  be 
a fimction  of  1)  the  perceived  extent  and 
seriousness  of  drug  abuse  — the  greater 
the  perceived  problem,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  that  recourse  will  be  made  to 
sterner  policy/legal  measiues,  2)  the 
political  and  economic  climate  — the 
more  conservative  the  political  climate, 
the  more  likely  legal  measures  will  be 
sought  to  control  both  the  supply  and 


demand  for  drugs,  and  3)  perceptions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  educational 
strategies  compared  to  policy-legal 
strategies  — demand  r^uction 
techniques,  especially  through  education, 
now  are  receiving  greater  emphasis  than 
apparently  less  effective  legal/ 
enforcement  methods  to  reduce  supplies. 

To  oversimplify  the  two  alternatives, 
educational  strategies  reflect  trust  in  the 
ration«dity,  reasonableness,  and  goodness 
of  humankind.  Policy  and  legad  strategies 
express  pessimism  about  the  need  for 
coercive  guidance  for  a significant 
proportion  of  the  population. 


"Educational 
strategies  reflect 
trust  in  the 
rationality, 
reasonableness, 
and  goodness  of 
humankind." 
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5 l^ectiveness  of  Educational 
’orts 


Content  and  process 

The  content,  format,  and  media  of  drug 
education  are  inextricably  related  to  each 
other  and  to  program  objectives.  Thus, 
characteristics  and  strategies  employed  in 
drug  education  involve  unlimited 
possibilities,  and  no  single  entity 
ccmstitutes  drug  education.  Similarly, 
educators  can  provide  no  single 
assessment  of  drug  education. 

Recent  school-based  education  has 
attempted  to  influence  drug  use  and 
abuse  through  factors  at  two  levels  — 
personal  and  social  competence.  Personal 
competence  has  included:  1)  information 
about  drugs  — all  programs  include  this 
component  to  some  degree,  2)  decision- 
making and  problem-solving  skills  3) 
cognitive<oping  ^,4)  coping  with  anxiety 
and  stress  5)  value  clarification  and 
6)  normative  education 

Social  competence  approaches  focus  on 
a variety  of  "life  skills"  including  social 
assertiveness  either  at  the  general 
level  or  at  the  specific  level  of  drug 
use,  enhancing  what  are  now  referred  to 
as  "refusal  skills."  Many  programs  that 
attempt  to  erJiance  social  competencies 
do  so  with  the  assistance  of  peer 
leaders  whose  roles  have  included 
those  of  counselor,  role  model,  and  group 
discussion  leader. 

Evidence  of  program 
effectiveness 

Previous  reviewers,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Tobler  consistently  have 
reached  pessimistic  conclusior^  about  the 
effectiveness  of  drug  education  directed 
at  substances  other  than  tobacco  — drug 
education  ^4,15^  alcohol  education  or 
smoking  education  These  reviews 


agree  in  finding  foult  with  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  evidence  regarding  the 
impact  of  school-based  drug  education. 

In  the  absence  of  better  data,  educators 
can  neither  conclude  with  confidence  that 
drug  education  is  effective,  nor  justifuibly 
conclude  it  is  ineffective  Ev^uations 
of  drug  education  programs  teach 
educators  a single  and  salutary  lesson; 
they  must  expect  inconsistencies  in  the 
impact  of  programs.  The  inconsistencies 
take  three  forms. 

First,  program  effects  vary  among 
subgroups  of  students.  Impact  may  differ 
as  a function  of  participants'  gender,  age, 
experience  with  drugs,  and  sdiool. 

Second,  program  impact  is  inconsistent 
across  outcome  measures.  Knowledge  is 
readily  influenced,  while  attitude  and 
behavior  change  are  more  intractable.  Of 
greater  significance,  changes  in  one 
domain  are  not  accompanied  by  changes 
in  other  domains;  improvements  in 
knowledge  will  not  necessarily  have  an 
impact  on  drug  attitudes  or  use,  and 
improvements  in  attitudes  might  not 
produce  improvements  in  behavior. 

Third,  individual  programs  have 
produced  both  positive  and  negative 
outcomes  Programs  have  exhibited 
negative  or  undesirable  effects  in  one 
domain  such  as  attitudes,  while  having  a 
positive  impact  on  drug  use  or 
expectations  about  future  use.  Negative 
effects  also  may  be  found  within  one 
group,  while  positive  impact  occurs 
within  others; 

Research  suggests  traditional 
educational  approaches  will  not  by 
themselves  effectively  prevent  or  reduce 
alcohol  problems.  Educators  should 
understand  that  behavior  is  not 
influenced  only  by  what  one  knows,  but 


"In  the  absence  of 
better  data, 
educators  can 
neither  conclude 
with  confidence 
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also  by  the  product  of  feelings, 
evaluations,  and  the  sodal  and  physical 
environment.  Hence,  recent  programs 
have  attempted  to  enhance  participants' 
personal  and  sodal  skills. 

Likewise,  drug  use  and  abuse  occur  in 
settings  physically  and  psychotogically 
removed  from  formal  educational 
settings.  Drug  education  must  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  instructional  setting  and 
die  "real"  world  of  drugs  outside  the 
classroom.  The  setting  and  forces  are 
different  and  stronger  beyond  the 
classroom  and  school.  Educators  need  to 
assist  students  in  developing  a repertoire 
of  communication  and  other  social  skills, 
and  indude  the  community  as  both 
plaimers  and  targets  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  prevention 
efforts*^. 

Traditional  education,  usually  directed 
at  the  individual,  represents  only  one 
weak  force,  working  against  many 
powerful  forces.  These  powerful  forces 
indude  the  legal  and  illegal,  formal  and 
informal.  Mth  alcohol,  they  indude  the 
beverage  alcohol  industry  which  has  an 
economic  interest  in  the  purchase  of  its 
products;  governmental  and  quasi- 


govemmental  agendes  directly  or 
indirectly  responsible  for  promoting  the 
manufocture,  distribution,  and  sale  of 
alcohol;  and  sodal  norms  and  mores  that 
encourage  alcohol  use.  Currently, 
increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
role  alcohol  policy  and  regulation  plays  in 
devdoping  a comprehensive  approach  to 
the  prevention  of  alcohol  problems 

Drug  education,  to  no  surprise  to  those 
involved  with  the  media,  will  be  effective 
only  for  some  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time.  Some  students  have  dedded  not  to 
use  drugs,  others  expect  to  use  them  in 
the  future,  and  others  no  longer  use 
drugs,  while  other  groups  use  them 
occasionally,  use  them  regularly,  or  use 
them  to  the  point  of  causing  problems  for 
themselves.  Programs  for  each  group 
should  be  tailored  in  relation  to 
educational  objectives,  populations, 
settings,  and  strategies.  Elective 
educational  approaches  also  must 
consider  the  completing  or  reinforcing 
prop)erties  of  noneducational  forces, 
whether  these  forces  are  expressed  as 
community  and  p)eer  norms  or  as  public 
p>olicies  regarding  the  use  and  abuse  of 
drugs. 


"Drug  education, 
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6 Effectiveness  of  Policy  / Legal 
Measures 


Schools  are  developing  and  implementing 
policies  designed  to  control  use  of  alcohol 
and  other  drugs  in  school  settings.  These 
policies  differ  in  their  philosophies  and 
content.  Some  resemble  employee 
assistance  programs,  providing  a 
continuum  of  programs  and  services 
extending  from  primary  prevention  of 
problems  to  provision  of  treatment 
services.  Other  policies  incorporate  threat 
of  punishment  for  drug  use  or  possession 
on  school  premises.  Extreme  policies 
approximate  environments  analogoiis  to 
military  or  ponal  op>erations.  Differences 
among  policies  are  the  product  of 
1)  jorceived  and  actual  differences  in 
local  conditions  and  drug-related 
problems,  2)  differences  in  educational 
and  political  philosophies,  and 
3)  di^CTences  in  understanding  the  social 
psychology  of  human  behavior. 

Objective  evidence  detailing  the 
impact  of  school  policies  is  admost 
nonexistent.  In  a study  of  p)erceived 
changes  in  school  alcohol  and  other  drug 
problems  between  1980-1985,  public  high 
school  administrators  reported  problems 
with  drugs  other  than  alcohol  had 
declined,  while  alcohol  problems  had 
remained  relatively  constant  and,  in  1985, 
were  equal  to  or  more  common  than  other 
drug  problems  Evidence  suggested 
the  decline  in  drug  problems  resulted 
from  improvements  in  existing  policies 
rather  than  prevention  or  treatment 
programs.  Without  further  systematic 
research,  it  is  impossible  to  definitively 
ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  school  drug 
policies. 

The  effectiveness  of  legislating 
desirable  behavior,  and  legislating  against 
undesirable  behavior,  has  been  debated 
by  philosophers  and  lawyers  and,  more 


recently,  by  criminologists,  sociologists, 
and  psychologists.  Some  argue  the  law  is 
unneeded  for  most  law-abiding  citizens, 
that  it  is  ineffective  for  those  who  will 
exhibit  the  behavior  regardless  of  the  law, 
and  that  it  has  an  unknown  effect  for  the 
undefinable  group  of  "marginal"  pjeople 
who  may  be  influenced  by  the  threat  of 
legal  and  social  consequences. 

Deterrence  of  drug  use  and 
abuse 

Evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  legislation 
in  preventing  drug  abuse  is  neither 
encouraging  nor  consistent.  Three 
conclusions  about  the  op^eration  and 
impact  of  the  law  can  be  offered.  First, 
many  laws  and  regulations  are  aimed  at 
limiting  the  avciilability,  use,  and  abuse  of 
alcohol,  tobacco,  medications,  and  illicit 
drugs.  Second,  liberalization  of  alcohol 
laws  increases  availability  which,  in  turn, 
increases  alcohol  use  and  abuse; 
conversely,  laws  and  regulations  play  a 
significant  role  in  controlling  average 
level  of  alcohol  use  and  abuse  in  a 
population  Third,  limits  exist  to  the 
law's  effectiveness  in  controlling 
individual  alcohol  and  drug  use. 

Drinking  and  driving  legislation,  for 
example,  is  effective  only  when  the 
perceived  likelihood  of  detection  and  the 
perceived  severity  of  the  punishment  are 
high  24.  Anti-marijuana  legislation 
app>eeirs  to  be  an  ineffective  deterrent  as 
judged  by  research  evidence,  including 
student  surveys  detailed  research 
studies  of  the  deterrent  effects  of 
marijuana  laws  and  examination  of  the 
impact  of  decriminalizing  marijuana 
possession  in  individual  states  27. 


"Without  further 
systematic 
research,  it  is 
impossible  to 
definitively 
ascertain  the 
effectiveness  of 
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General  effectiveness  of 
deterrence 

In  addition  to  the  literature  that 
specifically  examined  the  impact  of 
deterring  drug  use  or  abuse,  an  extensive, 
more  general  Uteratuie  has  explored  the 
effectiveness  of  law  in  deterring  other 
imwanted  behavior.  This  literature  has 
direct  relevance  to  policy  efforts  to  control 
drug  use  within  educational  settings 
This  body  of  thought  and  experience  can 
be  summarized  as: 

1)  Law  can  be  thought  of  as  having  a 
general  or  a special  deterrence  effect  The 
threat  of  punishment  can  have  a general 
effect  in  r^udng  the  likelihood  that  a 
behavior  will  occur  in  the  first  instance,  or 
the  imposition  of  punishments  can  have  a 
special  or  particular  effect  in  reducing  the 
likelihood  that  the  punished  behavior  will 
be  repeated. 

2)  The  deterrent  effectiveness  of  law  is  a 
function  of:  a)  the  perceived  certainty  of 
detection  and  punishment  as  judged  by 
the  individual,  b)  the  perceived  severity 
of  the  punishment,  and  c)  the  perceived 
celerity  or  speed  with  which  the  law- 
breaker win  be  detected  and  punished. 

3)  Perceived  certainty  of  detection  and 
punishment  is  probably  a more  potent 
factor  than  p>erceived  severity  or  celerity 
of  punishment. 

4)  Deterrent  measures  do  not  equally 
influence  all  potential  actors.  It  is  unclear 
whether  threat  of  punishment  is  effective 
only  for  those  who  are  resjxjnsive  to 
social  norms,  or  whether  it  also  is  an 
effective  incentive  to  those  otherwise  less 
responsive  to  social  norms. 

5)  Sodal  factors  are  consistently  more 
p>owerful  than  psychological  factors  of 
p>erceived  certainty  and  severity  of 
punishment  in  influencing  proscribed  or 
prescribed  behaviors.  These  social  factors 
include  perceived  normative  support  for 
the  behavior  and  the  p)erceived  social 
consequences  of  detection  and 
punishment. 


6)  Effectiveness  of  legislated  threats  also 
is  a function  of:  a)  intrinsic  morality  of  the 
act  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  such  as 
murder  vs.  parking  offenses, 
b)  instrumentality /expressiveness/ 
functionality  of  the  prohibited  behavior  in 
the  mind  of  the  p)erpetrator  — that  is,  the 
reinforcing  prop>erties  of  the  prohibited 
behavior,  c)  availability  of  alternative 
behavior  that  would  achieve  the  same 
objectives  or  reinforcements  for  the 
individual,  and  d)  the  deviant  orientation 
of  the  individual. 

Failure  of  deterrence  theory  to  predict 
or  explain  the  occurrence  of  prohibited 
behavior  has  led  to  more  sodaUy  oriented 
frameworks.  Approaches  that 
incorporate  concepts  from  Social  Control 
Theory  ^ postulate  that  the  strength  of 
social  controb  b the  important  etiological 
factor  in  delinquency.  These  controb  are, 
in  turn,  a function  of  the  personal 
(internal)  and  social  (external)  rewards 
that,  through  socialization,  are  expected 
to  result  from  behavior.  Attachment  cind 
commitment  to  conventional  groups  such 
as  family  «md  school,  involvement  in 
conventioricd  activities,  and  belief  in  the 
legitimacy  of  the  social  and  moral  order 
are  of  special  importance  to  sod^zation. 

Delinquency  eind  drug  abuse 
prevention  programs  based  on  sodal 
control  theory  ^ emphasize 
reinforcement  of  bonding  to  conventional 
sodal  groups  such  as  family  and  school. 
Without  discussing  in  detail  the  origins  of 
delinquency,  including  the  "strain" 
between  aspiration  and  opportunity,  it  is 
apparent  the  strength  of  both  internal  and 
external  controb  are  imfx)rtant  in 
fashioning  behavior.  Internal  controls 
may  not  be  develop)ed  during  the  child's 
formative  years  or  they  may  be  weakened 
in  later  years.  The  force  of  external 
controb  can  be  weakened  by  dbruption, 
disorganization,  or  disintegration  of 
salient  social  groups  such  as  the  family, 
the  school,  or  the  community. 


"It  is  apparent 
the  strength  of 
both  internal  and 
external  controls 
are  important  in 
fashioning 
behavior" 
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7 l^ective  Educational  and  Policy 
Prevention  Strategies 


0 


Two  conclusions  summarize  the  review  of 
educational  and  policy  strategies.  First, 
neither  traditional  drug  education 
curricula  nor  school  policies  by 
themselves  will  effectively  prevent  drug 
abuse.  Second,  education  and  school 
policies  must  incorporate  the  norms  of 
the  community  into  their  planning  and 
implementation. 

In  isolation,  education  and  school 
policies  appear  to  conflict.  Education 
attempts  to  provide  an  environment  and 
information  through  which  individuals 
can  develop  and  internalize  socially 
approved  values  and,  thereby,  exhibit 
desirable  behavior.  In  contrast,  school 
policies  risk  focusing  on  external 
conformity,  with  less  attention  to 
internalization  of  norms.  However, 
education  and  school  policies  can 
complement  one  another  and  compensate 
for  their  respective  inadequacies.  While 
school  policies  can  contribute  to  an 
environment  within  which  education 
objectives  can  be  more  effectively 
pursued,  drug  education  can  promote 
understanding  cind  acceptance  of  school 
drug  policies,  rendering  their 
implementation  more  effective. 

School  policies  have  a legitimate  role  in 
1)  expressing  the  school's  and 
community's  norms  and  expectations 
about  drug  use,  2)  explicitly  defining  the 
punishments  for  violating  these  norms 
and  expectations,  3)  reinforcing  those 
who  comply  with  these  norms  and 
exp>ectations,  and  4)  pressuring  those  who 
would  not  otherwise  comply  with  these 
norms. 

School  policies  will  be  effective  if  they 
are  accepted  as  legitimately  reflecting  the 
norms  of  significant  groups  such  as 
family  and  peers.  Education  can  play  a 
significant  role  in  this  respect.  School 


policies  will  not  be  effective  in  controlling 
the  behavior  of  all  students  unless,  of 
course,  the  consequences  for  violations 
are  perceived  to  be  so  certain  and  so 
serious  that  the  costs  relative  to  rewards 
are  unbearable.  Such  costs  are  difficult  to 
implement  within  the  context  of  society's 
tradition  of  individual  freedoms  and 
rights. 

Cost/benefits  of  school  pxjlides  will 
vary  for  different  constituencies  of 
students,  staff,  and  community.  On  the 
pK>sitive  side,  px)licies  that  reduce 
individual  and  social  problems  with 
drugs  will  benefit  those  who  have  already 
internalized  the  norms  and  goals  of  the 
educational  institution.  These  benefits 
will  include  an  environment  in  which 
educational  goals  can  be  pursued,  and 
appropriate  behaviors  are  rewarded.  On 
the  negative  side,  policies  that  do  not 
acknowledge  and  reinforce  the  acceptable 
behaviors  of  the  majority  of  students  and 
staff  risk  the  cost  of  implying  that  all 
students  use  drugs,  and  creating  a 
repressive  environment  for  all  students. 

The  imposition  of  draconian  policies 
such  as  the  threat  of  physical 
counterforce,  search  and  seizure,  and 
expulsion  might  benefit  the  overall 
operation  of  schools  that  are  experiencing 
severe  drug  problems  by  creating  an 
environment  without  which  no  other 
goals  of  education  can  be  considered. 
However,  draconicin  methods  without  the 
suppxDrt  of  other  measures  such  as 
education  concerning  the  need  for 
policies  might  produce  external 
compliance  without  internalization  of 
social  norms  by  either  the  compiler  or  the 
noncomplier.  Without  this 
internalization,  compliance  is  unlikely  to 
generalize  to  situations  within  or  out  of 
school  in  which  the  threats  are 


"While  school 
policies  can 
contribute  to  an 
environment 
within  which 
education 
objectives  can  be 
more  effectively 
pursued,  drug 
education  can 
promote 
understanding 
and  acceptance  of 
school  drug 
policies, 
rendering  their 
implementation 
more  effective." 
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inoperative.  Furthermore,  draconian 
laws,  if  unsupported  by  noncoercive 
strategies,  may  reinforce  the  use  of  force 
as  the  effective  or  acceptable  strategy  for 
dealing  with  personal  and  sodal 
problems.  School  policies  should  be 
supported  by  education  that  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  values  that  the 
policies  are  attempting  to  protect  such  as 
the  value  of  learning. 

Removing  noncompliers  from  school 
might  increase  the  social  costs  of  drug  use 
if  the  problem  of  drugs  is  transferred  to 
settings  which  are  even  less  amenable  to 
control,  such  as  the  street  or  the 
workplace,  which,  moreover,  are  not 
designed  to  teach  the  skills  required  for 


effective  and  lawful  hmctioning  in 
society. 

Finally,  school  policies,  like  other  laws, 
can  have  an  intrinsic  educational 
function:  the  mere  statement  of  the  law, 
as  an  expression  of  society's  concerns  and 
priorities,  can  have  a sigr^cant  impact 
on  behavior  such  as  cmti-child  abuse  and 
family  violence  laws.  In  addition, 
conformity  to  law  in  other  contexts  such 
as  desegregation  has  had  the  effect  of 
changing  attitudes,  either  as  the  result  of 
resolution  of  behavior-attitude 
dissonance,  or  as  an  effect  of  the 
rewarding  properti^  of  the  behavior 
itself. 
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Conclusion 


Research  and  theory  related  to  both  drug 
education  and  deterrence  argue  for  the 
joint  development  and  implementation  of 
educational  and  policy  strategies  to 
prevent  drug  abuse  in  school  settings. 
Either  strategy  alone  will  be  ineffective. 
The  clear  formulation  of  the  community's 
values,  expectations,  and  sanctions  with 
respect  to  drug  use  will  provide  a setting 
which  is  prerequisite  for  the  pursuit  of 
schools'  Vocational  goals.  However, 
without  the  student's  imderstanding  and 
intmiali2ation  of  the  reasons  for  the 
policies,  policies  will  militate  against  one 
of  the  principal  objectives  of  education  — 
the  student's  development  of  an 


internally  integrated  set  of  behavior 
standards.  Exclusive  reliance  on  policies 
will,  at  best,  result  in  conformity  by  the 
least  problematic  students  and,  at  worst, 
will  hinder  development  of 
independently  motivated,  mature  young 
adults. 

Conversely,  reliance  on  education 
about  drugs  without  support  from  the 
school,  family,  peers,  and  community  will 
be  ineffective.  School  policies  developed 
with  full  support  of  students,  parents, 
and  the  community  will  provide  the 
social  and  psychological  context  within 
which  fomV  education  will  be  most 
effective. 


‘'ReseuKh  and 
theory  related  to 
both  drug 
education  and 
deterrence  argue 
for  the  joint 
development  and 
implementation 
of  educational 
and  policy 
strategies  to 
prevent  drug 
abuse  in  school 
settings." 
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Teacher  Training  in 
Drug  Education 

(excerpts) 


Gloria  Silverman  and  Donna  Mates 


OPSTF  News,  December  1990 


1 Teacher  Training 


Why  is  teacher  in-service 
training  important? 

In  1989,  drug  education  became  a 
mandatory  component  of  curriculum  for 
Ontario  students  in  grades  four  to  10.  By 
1991,  that  mandate  will  extend  through 
the  primary  grades.  Although  drug 
education  (including  education  about 
alcohol  and  tobacco)  has  been  part  of 
Ontario's  physical  and  health  location 
curriculum  for  many  years,  the  Ministry 
of  Education  has  recently  published 
guidelines  that  instruct  school  boards  to 
develop,  by  1991,  comprehensive  policies 
that  include,  among  other  components, 
prevention  of  drug  use  through 
education. 

The  Ministry's  gmdelines  state,  "the 
policies  should  be  aimed  at  educating 
students  about  drugs  so  that  they  can 
acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  values  and 
attitudes  they  need  ^ To  do  so  teachers 
need  to  know  what  is  likely  to  work  and 
why,  as  well  as  what  doesn't  work  and 
why  not.  They  also  need  attitudes, 
beliefs,  skills  and  a level  of  comfort  that 
will  enable  them  to  select  and  implement 
programs  effectively.  For  a variety  of 
reasons  many  teachers,  though  willing  to 
try,  are  ill-prepared  to  teach  drug 
education  that  is  likely  to  be  effective  in 
influencing  student  behavior. 


What  have  we  learned  about 
drug  education? 

Currently  there  is  no  single  dominant 
approach  to  drug  education  2.  According 
to  Tobler  and  others,  most  intervention 
strategies  may  be  classified  into  five 
categories:  rational,  affective,  peer 
programs  including  refusal  skills  and 
social  and  life  skills,  alternatives,  and 
sodcd  development  The  rational 

model  is  the  traditional  approach  that 
includes  presenting  information  designed 
to  shape  beliefs.  The  affective  model 
works  under  the  assumption  that  certain 
psychological  Actors  place  individuals  at 
risk.  These  kinds  of  interventions  focus 
on  strategies  such  as  building  self-esteem 
and  self-awareness.  Peer  programs 
typically  include  peer  teaching,  peer 
counselling  and  peer  participation  in 
order  to  change  attitudes  eind  behavior. 

A refused  skills  component  targets  specific 
behavior  for  a specific  action  such  as 
"saying  no"  teclmiques  and  teaching 
assertiveness  skills.  Social  and  life  skills 
include  communication  skills,  modelling, 
and  affective  component  (e.g.  self-esteem 
building  or  coping  skills).  Social  learning 
theory  and  sodal  inoculation  theory  form 
part  of  many  p)eer  programs  which  focus 
on  the  personal  and  social  influences  to 
use  substances  and  try  to  develop 
knowledge  and  skills  to  recognize  and 
resist  these  influences.  The  alternatives 
model  consists  of  providing  positive 
activities  that  are  meant  to  be  more 
appealing  than  drug  use,  for  example, 
entertainment,  physical  and  intellectual 
challenges,  and  youth  centres.  This 


"The  policies 
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approach  also  consists  of  activities  to 
increase  personal  competence,  such  as 
basic  reading  or  job  skills  The  social 

development  model  focuses  on  youth 
development  through  the  major  social 
units  of  the  family,  school,  and  peer 
group.  Interventions  based  on  this 
approach  include  increasing 
opportunities  for  prosocud  behavior, 
increasing  skills  for  family  participation, 
and  providing  consistent  rewards  for 
positive  behavior  and  punishment  for 
violations.  These  interventions  are 
intended  to  increase  the  child's  social 
bonding  to  the  family 

Unfortunately,  reliable  evaluations  of 
the  program  models  described  above  are 
relatively  scarce  and  tend  to  show  weak, 
inconsistent,  short-term  or  no  effects  for 
most  programs.  Even  programs  which 
shown  positive  effects,  for  example  some 
peer  programs  to  prevent  smoking,  have 
had  mixed  results  when  applied  to 
prevention  of  use  of  other  substances 
In  the  worst  cases,  some  programs  have 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  students 
reported  drug  use 

Goodstadt  points  out  that  there  are 
problems  with  all  aspects  of  drug 
education:  planning,  program 
development,  implementation  and 
evaluation  However,  despite  the 
problems,  there  are  excellent  reasons  to 


teach  about  drugs  while  continuing  to 
strive  for  more  effective  approaches  to 
drug  education.  Education  is  an  essential 
part  of  prevention;  prevention  is  the  most 
humane  and  cost-effective  way  of  dealing 
with  the  drug  problem  in  our  society. 

Our  school  system,  along  with  parents, 
the  community  and  the  broader  society, 
has  a fundamental  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  our  youth.  In  addition,  as 
one  of  society's  major  institutions,  schools 
are  expected  to  support  and  contribute  to 
the  changes  in  norms  amd  values  needed 
to  influence  drug  use  behavior. 

Indeed,  there  is  reason  for  optimism 
about  the  potential  for  drug  eduction  to 
reinforce  students'  existing  levels  of  good 
health,  help  students  attain  optimal 
health,  and  contribute  to  reducing  drug- 
related  problems  among  students.  A 1989 
Addiction  Research  Foundation  study  of 
student  drug  use  in  Ontario  showed 
significant  declines  in  the  use  of  some 
substances  over  the  past  10  years  These 
findings  are  supported  by  similar 
findings  in  the  U3  Although  it  is 
difficult  to  demonstrate  relationships 
between  education  at  one  point  in  time 
eind  behavior  at  some  point  in  the  future, 
or  to  identify  effects  of  one  particular 
strategy,  we  believe  that  drug  education 
has  contributed  to  this  decline. 
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- 2 Elements  of^ffective  Drug 

^ Education  Programs 


Although  we  do  not  have  any  "magic 
bullets"  for  effective  drug  education, 
current  research  does  provide  us  with 
evidence  upon  which  to  make  informed 
judgments  about  the  best  approaches  to 
take 

1.  Drug  education  must  be  part  of  a 
wide  range  of  initiatives  in  schools, 
families,  communities  and  society  as 
a whole  Drug  use  is  a complex 
behavior  influenced  by  individual 
factors  (such  as  personality  traits, 
skills,  genetics,  attitudes  and  beliefs), 
social  factors  (such  as  peers,  parents, 
the  community,  school  policies  and 
programs)  and  environmental  factors 
(such  as  cost,  minimum  purchase  age, 
marketing  and  portrayals  of  drugs  in 
the  media).  Prevention  and  health 
promotion  strategies  likewise  demand 
a multi-faceted  approach. 


becoming  drug  users.  By  involving 
parents  in  the  process  of  drug 
education  we  can  encourage 
consistency  in  the  messages  students 
receive,  help  parents  fulfill  their  roles 
in  prevention,  and  assist  them  in 
accessing  resources  for  assistance 
with  problems. 

4.  Curriculum  materials  must  be 
appropriate  for  all  sub-groups  of 
students  H with  consideration  for 
risk  factors,  cognitive  capabilities, 
gender,  age,  ethno-cultural 
differences,  amd  socioeconomic  status. 
As  is  the  case  for  any  curriculum, 
drug  education  curriculum  must  be 
flexible  enough  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  students.  A wide  variety  of 
teaching  strategies  and  audio/ visual 
and  print  resources  can  be  used  to  aid 
in  achieving  this  objective. 


"Jf  is  difficult  for 
students 
to  reconcile 
messages  about 
drugs  and  drug 
use  received- 
at  school  and 
at  home  when 
they  differ." 


2.  Drug  education  should  be  part  of 
comprehensive  school  programs. 
Other  components  of  comprehensive 
programs  should  include:  strategies 
for  assisting  students  who  may  have 
problems,  procedures  for  dealing 
with  drug-related  incidents,  ways  to 
actively  involve  students,  parents  and 
the  community  in  program  planning 
and  implementation,  and  methods 

to  ensure  adequate  implementation 
and  evaluation. 

3.  Parents  must  be  involved  in  drug 
education.  It  is  difficult  for  students 
to  reconcile  messages  about  drugs 
and  drug  use  received  at  school  and 
at  home  when  they  differ.  A home 
environment  of  drug  use  (including 
alcohol,  tobacco,  and  medications) 
may  increase  students'  risk  of 


5.  Information  about  various  drugs 
and  their  effects,  risks  and 
consequences  should  be  introduced 
to  students  prior  to  when  the 
p«irticular  substances  are  most  likely 
to  become  pzut  of  the  students'  frame 
of  reference  or  experience. 
Information  should  focus  on  effects, 
risks  and  consequences  that  are 
immediate  or  short-term  rather  than 
long-term  and  those  to  which 
students  may  be  personally 
susceptible  because  of  their  personal, 
family  or  community  circumstances. 
Relatively  little  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  types  of  drugs,  their 
manufacture,  classification  and 
sp)ecific  effects 
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6.  Development  of  skills  for 
person^  and  social  competence  is 
essential  There  are  many 
influences  on  alcohol  and  other  drug 
use,  including  personal  attributes 
such  as  skills.  The  degree  to  which 
young  people  have  the  skills  they 
need  to  deal  effectively  with  real  life 
situations  may  in  turn  influence  their 
use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs. 
Helping  students  develop  personal 
and  sodal  competence  would  include 
teaching  them  skills  such  as: 
assertiveness,  problem-solving, 
coping  with  stress,  effective 
communication  with  adults  and 
peers,  and  positive  peer 
relationships,  as  well  as  affective 
approaches  such  as  values 
clarification  cind  building  self-esteem. 
Knowledge  may  be  a necessary 
ingredient  in  effective  drug  education, 
but  by  itself  it  is  insufficient  to  change 
behavior. 

7.  Drug  education  should  be  part  of 

a comprehensive  approach  to  health 
education,  where  all  the  domains  of 
health — physical,  emotional,  spiritual, 
and  social — are  considered.  Risk 
factors  for  drug  abuse  are  common  to 
other  hecilth-threatening  behaviors 
such  as  early  risky  sexual  activity  and 
deviant  behavior.  Conversely, 
factors  that  promote  non-use  of  drugs 
may  also  promote  other  aspects  of 
health. 


8.  Drug  education  should  actively 
involve  students.  Aside  ffom  the 
educational  advantages  of  having 
students  participate  actively  in  the 
classroom,  positive  role  modelling 
by  same  age  or  slightly  older  students 
may  positively  influence  student 
norms  and  behavior  related  to 
alcohol  and  other  drugs 

9.  Drag  education  should  be  allocated 
sufficient  time  and  resources  for 
adequate  implementation  It  takes 
time  to  teach  any  subject  thoroughly, 
particularly  whm  objectives  include 
skill-development  and  affective 
strategies.  Integrating  some  drug 
education  component  in  subject 
areas  other  than  health  is  one  way  of 
dealing  with  time  constraints  while  at 
the  same  time  accomplishing  drug 
education  objectives  that  are  common 
to  those  of  other  subjects. 

10.  Teachers  must  be  adequately  trained 
in  implementing  drag  education 
14,  IS,  16, 17^  'j'j.jg  research  is  clear  that 
teacher  variables  are  among  the  most 
important  in  determining  the  effects 
of  drug  education  on  student 
outcomes.  It  is  so  important  that  the 
lack  of  it  has  been  cited  as  the  reason 
for  failed  drug  education  efforts 
In  fact,  Botvin  (1987)  commented  that 
a reason  peer  leaders  were  more 
successful  than  teachers  in  one  study 
was  because  they  were  trained  more 
than  teachers  were.  No  program  can 
be  successful  if  it  is  improperly  or 
inadequately  implemented.  Teacher 
Tredning  is  a key  to  effective 
implementation 


"Teacher  variables 
are  among  the 
most  important  in 
determining  the 
effects  of  drug 
education  on 
student 
outcomes." 
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The  goals  of  teacher  training  in  drug 
education  include  helping  teachers: 
become  comfortable  with  the  content  of 
drug  education  and  their  spedhc  roles  in 
teaching  it;  become  knowledgeable  about 
the  subject  of  drugs;  and  be  able  to  select 
and  implement  {programs  effectively. 

Teachers  must  be  knowledgeable 
about  drugs  and  drug-related  issues^  just 
as  they  must  be  knowledgeable  about 
history  or  geography  if  they  are  teaching 
these  subjects.  This  knowledge  is  neither 
mysterious  nor  difficult  Information 
about  drug  effects^  risks  and 
consequences  is  easy  to  acquire  through 
print  and  audio/ visual  materials 
produced  by  organizations  like  the 
Addiction  Research  Foundation.  Training 
cam  help  teachers  learn  about  reasons  for 
drug  use  and  abuse,  trends  in  drug  use, 
new  resources  and  how  to  acquire  them, 
and  current  drug  issues.  It  should  also 
help  teachers  understand  concepts  amd 
terms  they  may  need  to  incorporate  into 
their  programs,  and  help  them  to 
distinguish  among  conflicting  theories 
and  pieces  of  information.  Training  can 
assist  teachers  to  learn  about  indicators  of 
possible  drug-related  problems  among 
their  students,  so  they  can  help  students 
get  the  help  they  need. 

A number  of  factors  are  involved  in 
teachers  becoming  comfortable  with  their 
roles  in  drug  education  and  with  the 
content  of  drug  education  itself.  Teachers 
should  understand  what  their  roles  are 
and  what  is  expected  of  them.  They 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  clarify 
their  own  attitudes,  values  and  beliefs, 
and  leam  to  deal  with  any  differences 
between  them  and  those  espoused  by 
particular  curricula,  students  or  others. 


In  order  to  feel  comfortable,  some 
teachers  may  need  help  in  dealing  with 
sensitive  issues.  Others  may  need 
training  in  how  to  respond  when  they 
suspect  or  find  out  that  students  in  their 
classes  are  drug  users  or  come  from 
families  where  drugs  are  a problem. 
Research  has  shown  that  dnig  education 
may  not  be  effective  if  teachers  are 
uncomfortable  with  the  subject  matter 
1^.  Training  can  promote  comfort. 

Lastly,  training  should  help  teachers  to 
select  and  implement  drug  education 
programs  effectively:  the  elements  of 
effective  drug  education,  and  the  skills  to 
assess  resources  and  plan  programs  to 
meet  student  needs.  Most  teachers 
already  possess  most  of  the  skills  they 
need  to  teach  drug  education;  training 
would  assist  them  in  applying  those  skills 
to  particular  drug  education  program 
components.  For  some  teachers,  their 
training  might  include  knowledge  and 
skills  to  integrate  drug  education  into  the 
overall  curriculum.  For  others  it  might 
provide  an  opportunity  to  leam  about 
and  practice  ways  of  turning  barriers  and 
roadblocks  presented  by  students  or 
others  into  learning  opportunities. 
Training  should  meet  the  needs  of 
individucil  teachers. 

School  programs  are  not  the  only 
answer  to  the  drug  problem  in  our 
society;  however,  comprehensive  school 
programs,  including  effective  drug 
education,  have  an  important  role  to  play. 
Teachers  already  know  how  to  teach,  but 
may  require  training  to  recognize  risk 
factors  for  substance  abuse,  identify  and 
access  good  resources  and  implement 
programs  effectively.  Teachers  should  be 
a link  between  problems,  potential 
problems  and  solutions. 


"Most  teachers 
already  possess 
most  of  the  skills 
they  need  to 
teach  dru^ 
education; 
training  would 
assist  them  in 
applying  those 
skills  to 
particular  drug 
education 
program 
components." 
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To  many  people  unfamiliar  with  or  new 
to  substance  abuse  prevention,  this 
concept  is  synonymous  with 
alcohol/drug  education  in  the  schools. 

As  a strategy  for  preventing  youthful 
problem  drinking,  alcohol  education  has 
a long  heritage,  having  been  part  of 
public  school  programs  for  over  80  years, 
and  a certain  legitimacy,  being  mandated 
by  law  in  most  states  (Weisheit,  B.,  p.  72). 

In  response  to  the  "drug  culture"  of  the 
1960s,  schools  stepped  up  their  involve- 
ment  in  drug  education  programming. 
The  strategy  in  the  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies  was  usually  an  information 
only,  often  "scare  tactics"  approach 
(sometimes  consisting  of  only  a one-hour 
lecture!),  which  was  later  found  by 
several  researchers  to  result  in  an  increase 
in  alcohol  or  drug  use.  As  a result,  the 
pendulum  swung  in  the  middle  1970's 
from  programs  which  focused  only  on 
information  to  programs  which  focused 
only  on  affective  strategies  (self-esteem, 
values  clairification,  coping  skills. 


communication,  problem-solving  and 
decision-making  skills),  often  omitting 
alcohol/drug  information  entirely. 
Research  studies  then  began  to  indicate 
that  these  affective  approaches  also  did 
not  lower  substance  abuse  among  youth. 
Consequently,  in  the  late  seventies,  more 
sophisticated  curricula  were  developed 
which  included  both  cognitive  and 
affective  components.  Although  no 
longitudinal  data  are  yet  available, 
preliminary  results  of  these  programs  are 
similarly  not  finding  significantly  lower 
levels  of  substance  use  (DiQcco). 

In  response  to  these  disappointing 
findings,  many  are  questioning  whether 
alcohol/drug  education  has  the  potential 
for  bringing  about  behavior  change.  A 
number  of  articles  have  recently  appezired 
which  attempt  to  explzdn  why  school- 
based  alcohol /drug  education  has  proved 
so  disappointing,  and  to  suggest  a 
reconceptualization  and  direction  for 
future  school-based  prevention. 


"Many  are 
cjuestioning 
whether 
alcohol/dru^ 
education  has  the 
potential  for 
brining  about 
behavior  change/' 
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2 Why  School-Based  Substance 
Abuse  Prevention  Has  Been 
Dis  app  oin  ting 


A general  cx)nsensiis  seems  to  exist  in  the 
literature  as  to  why  school-based 
substance  abuse  efforts  have  not  yielded 
more  promising  results  (see  articles  by 
Barnes;  Thompson  et  aL;  Weisheit; 
Goodstadt;  Sheppard).  First  of  all,  these 
authors  claim  s^ool-based  substance 
abuse  programs  have  had  uiuealistic 
goals  and  expectations.  According  to 
Thompson  et  al.,  'Tievention  is  unreal- 
istic as  a purpose  of  alcohol  education  if  it 
is  meant  to  imply  eradicatiorr.  Prevention 
of  all  alcohol  problems  and  all  risk  for 
them  could  be  accomplished  only 
through  complete  elimination  of  alcohol 
from  society ...".  They  further  claim  that, 
"Alcohol  education  is  attributed  a larger 
role  than  it  can  logically  carry.  Ghoices 
people  make  are  influenced  by  a myriad 
of  factors  over  which  the  school  system 
has  limited  or  no  control  — family, 
religion,  emotional  health,  societal 
customs,  media,  laws,  etc."  (p.79). 
Similarly,  Goodstadt  states,  "TTie 
objectives  of  drug  education  are 
frequently  stated  in  a general  fashion  that 
places  too  much  hope  in,  or  responsibility 
on,  drug  education  (and  the  school),  by 
ignoring  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
family,  peers,  non-school  education  (e.g., 
via  mass  media),  and  other  societal  norms 
and  support  systems"  (p.  440).  And  one 
last  testimonial  to  the  unrealistic  goals  for 
school-based  prevention:  Alcohol 
education  "cannot  hope  to  overcome  the 
influence  of  other  pxjwerful  socialization 
agents  such  as  the  family,  peer  group,  and 
mass  media"  (Barnes,  p.  144). 

The  unrealistic  expectations  for  schools 
are  in  part  identified  as  being  the  result  of 
a second  factor,  the  lack  of  a sound  theory 
base  for  the  prevention  field.  While  Barnes 
agrees  that  the  lack  of  appropriate  goals  is 
an  issue  for  school-based  programs,  she 


claims  the  fundamental  problem  is  the 
absence  of  socialization  theory  as  the 
theoretical  perspective.  According  to 
socialization  theory,  substance  use  among 
youth  is  a 'learned,  social  behavior, 
which  is  part  of  the  adolescent 
socialization  process,  anticipatory  of  the 
transition  from  childhood  to  adult  status" 
(since  drinking  in  adult  American  society 
is  normative  social  behavior)  (p.  137).  If 
we  adopt  this  as  our  theoretic^ 
perspective,  we  would  create  more 
"modest  and  realistic"  goals  for  schools, 
and  increasingly  target  other  significant 
systems  — the  family,  the  peer  group  and 
the  mass  media. 

A third  factor  increasingly  dted  as 
contributing  to  the  lack  of  outcome  effects 
of  school-based  programs  is  that  most 
programs  are  too  limited  in  time  and 
scop)e,  and  consequently  lack  intensity. 
Weisheit  states  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  "a  few  hours  of  classroom  instruction 
will  supersede  a lifetime  learning  about 
alcohol  from  peers,  parents,  and  the 
larger  community  (c.p.  74).  While  a 
recent  evaluation  of  the  CASPAR 
curriculum  found  no  evidence  of  an  effect 
on  drinking  behavior,  DiQcdo  et  al. 
stated  that,  "Where  alcohol  education  was 
implemented  most  intensively  and 
continuously  at  the  junior-high  school 
level,  misuse  did  not  rise  sharply  as  it  did 
among  the  comparison  children"  (p.  168). 
They  condude  that  "Changing  youthful 
drinking  behavior  is  tantamount  to 
changing  a culture  ...  We  hope  that 
continuing  intensive  efforts  over  a long 
period  will  produce  more  rapid  sodal 
change..."  (p.l68).  Similarly,  Goodstadt, 
in  evaluating  drug  education,  stated, 

"One  clear  recommendation  ...  would  be 
that  the  intensity  of  drug  education  be 
significantly  increased"  (p.  439). 


"It  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  that 
'a  few  hours 
of  classroom 
instruction  will 
supersede  a 
lifetime  learning 
about  alcohol 
from  peers, 
parents,  and  the 
larger 

community/  " 
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To  sum  up  why  school-based 
prevention  has  not  proven  effective  in 
producing  behavior  change,  we  can  say 
that  the  s^ool  is  only  one  of  many 
powerful  influences  shaping  a youth's 
behavior,  and  thus,  to  expect  the  school, 
via  only  a few  hours  of  alcohol/drug 
education,  to  actually  change  behavior  is 
unrealistic  and  inappropmate.  If  this  is 


the  case,  just  what  can  we  realistically 
expect  of  school-based  alcohol /drug 
prevention  programs?  To  answer  this, 
we'll  look  first  at  the  indications  for 
school-based  preveition  efforts,  next  at 
just  what  prevention  efforts  schools  can 
feasibly  implement,  and  finally  at  what 
we  can  exp>ect  as  results  of  these  efforts. 


"The  school  is 
only  one  of  many 
powerful 
influences 
shaping  a youth's 
behavior" 
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3 Indications  for  School-Based 
Prevention  Efforts 


Schools  — for  better  or  worse  — are  a 
unique  social  institution  and,  according  to 
Weisheit,  offer  the  following  advantages 
for  fjrevention  programming: 

1 . access  to  youth  on  a large  scale; 

2.  economic  feasibility; 

3.  p)ossibility  for  longitudinal 
interventions; 


4.  personnel  already  trained  in 
teaching  techniques; 

5.  "an  tmparaUeled  opportunity  for 
longitudinal  exploratory  research" 
(a  need  continually  identified  by 
prevention  researchers);  and, 

6.  a legitimacy  among  the  public  and 
school  officials  (p.  473-74). 
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4 What  Schools  Can  Do 


The  number  one  prerequisite  for  a school- 
based  substance  abuse  program  is  that  it 
be  an  integral  part  of  a comprehensive 
community-wide  prevention  effort  that 
involves  students^  parents,  hunilies, 
community  groups,  and  the  media.  The 
rationale  for  this  approach  was  discussed 
at  length  in  the  last  issue  of  Prevention 
Forum.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  effect  lasting  change 
among  youth  without  also  changing  the 
systems  of  which  they  are  a part. 

The  second  prerequisite  is  that 
substance  abuse  prevention  be  part  of  a 
comprehensive,  integrated  kindergarten 
through  high  school  (K-12)  health 
education  program.  The  rationale  for 
placing  substance  abuse  within  a health 
education  effort  is  that  substance  abuse  is 
a problem  behavior  that  shares  common 
roots  and  is  related  to  other  problem 
behaviors  — school  failure,  dropping  out, 
teen  pregnancy,  delinquency,  etc.  In  fact, 
in  the  early  elementary  grades  (K-3),  a 
substance  abuse  prevention  program 
would  be  fairly  generic  and  similar  in 
content  to  a child  abuse,  truancy,  or 
violence  prevention  program.  The 
program  emphasis  at  this  age  is  on 
developing  self-awareness,  self-esteem, 
and  problem-solving,  decision-making, 
and  communication  skills. 

However,  and  this  brings  us  to  a third 
consideration  in  planning  a school-based 
program,  while  substance  abuse 
prevention  should  be  within  the  context 
of  health  education,  there  must  be  a 
sp>ecific  focus  on  alcohol  and  drugs 
(beginning  by  grade  4),  if  we  expect  to 
impact  on  actual  substance  use  behavior. 
According  to  Thompson  et  al.,  'To 
produce  any  persisting  societal  or 
personal  effect  requires  both  attitude 
change  and  action  change.  If  a change 


produced  is  to  be  meaningful  and  stable, 
alcohol  education  must  address 
knowledge,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  as  a 
focused  set  — not  independent!/'  (p.  80). 
The  following  discussion  draws  on  their 
recommendations. 

Knowledge,  that  is,  providing  accurate 
information,  is  at  the  core  of  cdcohol/drug 
prevention.  This  includes  knowledge 
about  physiology;  high-risk  px>pulations 
(especially  genetic  predisposition);  high- 
risk  situations  (driving,  pregnancy,  stress, 
with  medication,  etc);  actual  prevalence 
(for  example,  research  has  shown 
adolescents  "grossly  overestimate  the 
prevalence  of  smoking  in  the  genenil 
population");  psychosocial  correlates 
(family  influences,  peer  pressure,  school 
fciilure,  stress,  etc.);  role  of  the  media;  and 
cultural  norms. 

In  the  past,  alcohol  education  often 
encouraged  the  attitudes  that  people 
drink  only  from  personal  weaknesses, 
emotional  problems,  or  stress,  minimi2±ig 
that  people  often  drink  too  much  for 
pleasure,  social  reasons,  etc.  Alcohol 
education  must  also  address  some 
commonly  held  high-risk  attitudes  such 
as  "Driifldng  is  a good  way  to  have  fun," 
or,  "Getting  dnmk  for  kicks  is  part  of 
growing  up."  Rather,  alcohol /drug 
education  must  encourage  the  attitude 
that,  "Anyone  could  experience  alcohol 
problems,  and  if  I drink  too  much,  I could 
too.  Whether  or  not  I experience  an 
alcohol  problem  is  determined  by  if,  how 
much,  how  often,  emd  under  what 
circumstances  I choose  to  drink" 
(Thompson  et  al.,  p.  80). 

According  to  many  researchers,  the 
skills  that  alcohol/drug  education  must 
build  are  the  following: 

• analytical,  evaluation  skills  that 
help  students  1)  identify  their  own 
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high-risk  attitudes  and  behaviors; 

2)  evaluate  the  relationship 
between  cultural  norms,  humily 
influences,  peer  influences,  and  3) 
analyze  me^  messages; 

• dedsion-making  skills 

• problem-solving  skills 

• assertiveness  skills  that  are  both 
general  and  specific  to  substance 
use  by  focusing  on  saying  no  to 
peer  and  sibling  pressure  to  use 
alcohol  and  drugs. 

• stress  reduction  skills 

• self-improvement  skills  that 
provide  students  experience  with 
changing  their  behaviors. 

To  build  these  skills,  numerous 
experiential  activities — ^role  playing,  and 
values  clarification,  problem-solving,  and 
goal-setting  exercises — ^with  a specific 
alcohol/drug  focus  are  necessary.  In  fact, 
preliminary  data  from  several  research 
groups  have  found  significantly  lower 
levels  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  marijuana 
use  among  students  exposed  to  a 
smoking  prevention  program  which 
focused  on  building  the  above  skills. 

A fourth  consideration  in  planning  a 
school-based  substance  abuse  prevention 
program  is  that  this  data  from  the  various 
smoking  prevention  programs  supports  a 
combined  tobacco-alcohol-marijuana 
program,  given  the  decreased  use  of  all 
three  substances.  The  rationale  for  this 
combined  approach  is  two-fold: 

1)  research  h^  identified  the  same 
correlates  for  tobacco,  alcohol,  and 
marijuana  use;  and  2)  the  use  of  either 
tobacco,  alcohol,  or  drugs  is  associated 
with  the  use  of  the  other. 

A fifth  consideration  in  school-based 
substance  abuse  prevention  programming 
is  that  a comprehensive  K-12  curriculum 
requires  the  long-term  commitment  of  all 
school  personnel — the  school  board,  the 
superintendent,  the  principeil,  and  the 
teachers. 

Besides  establishing  a K-12  prevention 
curriculum,  which  according  to  Clay 
Roberts,  Director  of  the  popular  "Here's 
Looking  At  You"  curriculum,  is  "only  one 


piece  of  what  needs  to  go  on  in 
prevention,"  schools  can  implement  the 
following  measures  to  facilitate 
prevention. 

Schools  can  establish  school  policies 
regarding  student  substance  use.  No 
hard  data  are  in  yet,  but  according  to 
Adams,  "Observation  suggests  that 
schools  which  have  clear,  firm  policies 
prohibiting  use,  possession,  or  sale  of  any 
illegal  substctnce,  and  carefully 
communicate  these  policies  to  students 
and  parents  and  to  faculty ...  and  staff, 
and  equitably  enforce  the  policies,  have 
had  significantly  fewer  infractions"  (p5). 

Schools  can  also  create  a positive 
school  2md  classroom  climate  that 
encoiirages  the  intellectual,  social, 
personal,  and  vocational  development  of 
the  students  and  provides  the 
opportunity  for  thinking  and  problem- 
solving by  encouraging  discussion  of 
social  values,  ethics  and  moral  dilemmas. 
Many  educators  are  cautioning  that  the 
current  push  for  a back-to-basics 
curriculum  in  the  school,  which 
emphasizes  groupjs.  The  school  would  be 
asked  to  cooporate  by  lending  its  valuable 
resources  of  space  and  access  to  youth 
and  their  families. 

The  emerging  issue  of  daycare  for 
children  may  necessitate  that  the  schools 
expand  their  services.  Already  states  and 
localities  across  the  country  are  creating 
programs  that  op?en  the  schools  to  3-  and 
4-year-olds  for  pre-school,  that  extend 
kindergarten  to  a full  day,  and  that 
provide  before-  and  after-school  care 
C'latchkey"  programs).  At  a recent 
conference  funded  by  the  Carnegie 
Corpx)ration,  childcare  experts  and 
educators  concluded  that  such  an 
expar\sion  of  services  wiU  require  that 
schools  rethink  their  relationship  to  the 
community.  "What  is  going  to  have  to 
happ>en  if  the  schools  cire  to  be  involved  is 
that  they  will  have  to  form  new 
relationships  with  churches,  with 
community  groups,  with  parents."  In 
addition,  some  groups  have  already 
cautioned  that  these  expanded  services 
must  not  consist  of  just  more  traditional 
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school  activities,  but  should  provide  the 
opportunity  for  activities  that  promote 
personal  and  sodcd  development  (and 
thus  prevention!). 

According  to  some  researchers,  the 
schools  must  actively  promote  successful 
learning  from  kindergarten  on  if 
substance  and  other  related  behaviors 
such  as  dropping  out,  teen  pregnancy, 
and  delinquency  are  to  be  prevented.  In 
part,  Kellam  foimd  that  the  first-graders 
who  were  failing  1)  to  learn,  2)  to  deal 
with  the  rules  and  authority  of  the 
schools,  and  3)  to  participate  socially  in 
the  classroom  were,  ten  years  later,  the 
youth  involved  in  substance  abuse, 
delinquency,  dropping  out,  and  other 
problem  behaviors.  'The  first  grade  is 
probably  the  most  critical  time, 
determining  if  a child  will  accept  or  reject 
learning.  It  is  the  first  major  exposure  to 
schooling,  and  the  most  stressful  time  in 
the  educational  system ...  The  failure  to 
learn  is  probably  the  biggest  single  factor 
leading  to  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and 
other  anti-sodal  behavior"  (Kotulak). 

Kellam  suggests  some  specific  actions 
schools  can  take  to  facilitate  the 
socialization  and  learning  of  children: 

1 . Cut  class  size  to  no  more  than  25. 

2.  Set  up  a curriculum  that  "reaches 
every  single  child  in  the  classroom 
at  the  point  the  child  is  at  in 
learning,  and  takes  them  forward 
step-by-step  with  one  small 
increment  after  another"  (KurcofO. 
To  do  this,  the  teacher  must  be  free 
to  create  a varied,  enriched 
classroom  where  each  child  has  an 
opportunity  to  use  learning  styles 
that  work  best  for  him  or  her. 

3.  Teachers  must  reach  out  to  kids  in 
trouble. 

4.  In  the  early  grades,  teachers  and 
parents  must  form  a partnership  so 
the  child  receives  consistent 
behavioral  reinforcement. 

Several  programs  that  have  focused  on 
providing  support  to  elementary  level 
children  at  risk  for  academic  and 
behavioral  problems  have  been  successful 


in  reducing  the  level  of  these  problems 
(for  examples,  the  Primary  Mental  Health 
Project  based  in  Rochester,  New  York; 
Basic  Academic  Skills  Enhancement  in 
Knoxville,  Tennessee;  Social  Problem- 
Solving  Skills  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio).  The 
basic  model  for  this  elementary  school- 
based  prevention  intervention  consists  of 
1)  screening  cdl  children  at  the 
kindergarten  level  to  rote,  solitary 
learning,  discourages  this  discussion.  "It 
is  essential  that  children  talk  together 
about  new  learning,  responding  in  their 
own  words,  not  simply  listening  to 
teacher  abstractions  and  then  being 
assigned  workbook  pages  with  short, 
blank  spaces  to  fill  in"  (Roberts,  p.  56). 
Barbara  Biber,  an  educational  researcher, 
says,  "The  teacher  (must  use)  every 
opportunity  to  foster  intellectual  mastery, 
to  promote  cognitive  power,  by  creating  a 
pervasive  climate  of  why  and  wherefore 
and  where-from  kind  of  thinking" 
(Roberts,  p.  56). 

Needless  to  say,  a school  with  a back- 
to-basics,  stripped  down  curriculum, 
would  certainly  not  provide  an 
opportunity  to  practice  and  reinforce  the 
social  competency  skills  of 
communication,  problem-solving,  and 
dedsion-making,  which  are  fundamental 
to  prevention  programming. 

Another  crucial  factor  in  creating  a 
positive  classroom  climate  and  facilitating 
prevention  programming,  according  to 
Thompson  and  Kellam,  is  that  teachers 
must  relate  to  students  as  worthwhile. 
While  some  researchers  have  found 
prevention  programs  that  use  only  peer 
leaders  to  be  effective,  others  have  found 
programs  effective  if  the  teachers  relate  to 
students  as  worthwhile.  If  lack  of  self- 
esteem is  a strong  correlate  of  substance 
abuse  (eind  other  problem  behaviors)  as 
many  researchers  have  found,  it  goes 
without  saying,  teachers  need  to  build 
and  reinforce  a student's  sense  of  self- 
worth  at  every  opportunity. 

Another  step  schools  can  take  is  to 
encourage  p>eer  programming  by 
instituting  peer  counseling,  peer  and 
cross-age  tutoring,  and  the  use  of  p)eers  in 


"If  lack  of  self- 
esteem  is  a strong 
correlate  of 
substance  abuse 
(and  other 
problem 
behaviors)  as 
many  reseanhers 
have  found,  it 
goes  without 
saying,  teachers 
need  to  build  and 
reinforce  a 
student's  sense  of 
self-worth  at 
every 

opportunity." 
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teaching  alcohol/drug  infonnation  in  the 
classroom.  As  mentioned  above, 

C.  Anderson  Johnson's  research  found 
significant  reductions  in  tobacco,  alcohol 
cmd  marijuana  use  only  when  p>eer 
leaders  were  used.  These  programs  not 
only  help  develop  and  enhance  self- 
esteem, problem-solving,  and  decision- 
making skills  in  youth,  'They  also 
provide  participating  youth  with 
meaningful  roles  and  real-world 
responsibilities  at  a time  when  youth  are 
increasingly  isolated  from  such  roles  and 
responsibilities  in  the  prolonged 
adolescence  characteristic  of  our  culture" 
(Norem-Hebeisen,  p.  45). 

Schools  should  encourage  student, 
parent,  and  community  (as  well  as 
substance  abuse  and  health  educator) 
involvement  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  a comprehensive  K-12 
health  education  and  substance  abuse 
prevention  curriculum.  This  point  cannot 
be  emphasized  enough.  Not  only  does 
this  involvement  of  key  actors  break 
down  the  isolation  of  a school-based 
program,  it  creates  a sense  of  ownership 
and  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
community  and  increases  the  likelihood 
that  prevention  messages  will  be 
reinforced  outside  the  classroom. 


Schools  can  cooperate  with  and 
facilitate  a community-wide  prevention 
effort  by  providing  resources  in  terms  of 
a location  and  community  channel  for 

1)  parenting  education  classes; 

2)  parent  support  groups;  3)  groups  for 
high-risk  children  (for  example,  children 
of  alcoholics);  4)  alternative  activities  for 
youth  (ranging  from  recreational  to  inter- 
and  intra-personal).  We  are  not 
suggesting  schools  provide  the  personnel 
for  ^ese  efforts:  the  leadership  and 
organization  would  fall  to  students, 
parents,  and  community  to  identify  those 
at  risk  for  academic  and/ or 
sodal/behavioral  problems;  2)  providing 
volimteer/paraprofessional 

tutoring /counseling,  either  individually 
or  in  small  groups;  and  3)  changing  the 
role  of  the  school  counselor/sodal 
worker  from  a direct  service  provider  to 
trainer  (of  volunteers).  Considering  the 
effectiveness  not  only  in  outcome  but  in 
cost,  we  may  be  seeing  more  programs 
based  on  this  successful  model. 

A last  consideration  of  measures 
schools  can  take  to  facilitate  prevention 
efforts  is  that,  whenever  possible,  school 
personnel  can  support  research  and 
evaluation  of  school-based  prevention 
strategies. 


"Schools  should 
encourage 
student,  parent, 
and  community 
(as  well  as 
substance  abuse 
and  health 
educator) 
irroolvement  in 
the  planning  and 
implementation 
of  a compre- 
hensive K-12 
health  education 
and  substance 
abuse  prevention 
curriculum," 
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5 Realistic  Goals/Expectations  for 
School-Based  Prevention 


As  we  discussed  earlier^  the  expectation 
that  schools  can  actually  change 
alcohol/ drug-using  behavior  is  unrealistic 
if  the  prevention  effort  is  an  isolated 
school-based  program  that  does  not  focus 
on  knowledge,  attitude,  and  skill 
development  simultaneously.  However, 
in  light  of  the  positive  results  of  behavior 
change  that  some  programs  that  involve 
community  and  media  components  as 
well  as  an  integrated  knowledge-attitude- 
skill  focus  are  beginning  to  find,  reduced 
substance  use  may  actually  be  a valid 
program  goal. 

Because  many  mediating  variables 
exist,  several  researchers  caution  that 
programs  develop  goals  that  are  more 
immediate  in  that  they  directly  measure 
knowledge,  attitude,  and  skill  acquisition. 
Goodstadt  suggests  that,  "A  more 
balanced  view  of  the  potential  impact  of 
drug  education  would  reduce 
expectations  to  fit  the  realities  of 
competing  forces  and  the  importance  of 
time  and  normal  development.  Programs 
would  not  be  expected  to  produce 
immediate  large  shifts  in  behavior;  at  best, 
they  would  result  in  statistically 
significant  changes  in  indicators  of  future 
behavior,  including  meaisures  of  current 
attitudes,  expectations,  and  behavioral 
tendencies"  (p.  440).  Thompson  et  al. 
refer  to  this  "more  balanced  view"  of 
alcohol  education  as  a "lifestyle  risk 
reduction"  focus:  "In  a democratic  society 
of  which  alcohol  is  a part,  the  only 
realistic  practical  hope  is  that  people  will 
make  choices  about  alcohol  consumption 
that  reduce  their  risk  of  alcohol-related 
problems.  Alcohol  education  efforts 
should  be  focused  on  enabling  people  to 
adopt  and  maintain  those  low-risk 
choices"  (p.  80).  These  authors 
sp>ecifically  identify  five  goals  that  an 


alcohol  education  program  can 
realistically  expect  to  achieve: 

1.  Students  will  develop  an  under- 
standing that  each  individual's 
choices  about  abstinence  and  quantity 
and  frequency  of  alcohol  consumption 
(A/Q/R  primarily  determine  whether 
or  not  they  will  experience  alcohol- 
related  problems. 

2.  Students  will  acquire  the  skills  needed 
to  estimate  their  risk  of  an  alcohol- 
related  problem,  and  to  identify 
specific  choices  about  A/Q/F 
associated  with  a low-risk  of  an 
alcohol-related  problem. 

3.  Students  will  acquire  the  skills  needed 
to  identify  and  evaluate  their  own 
attitudes,  values  and  expectations 
regarding  alcohol  that  might  influence 
whether  they  make  high  or  low-risk 
A/Q/F  choices. 

4.  Students  will  acquire  the  skills  needed 
to  identify  and  evaluate  peer,  family 
and  societal  messages,  attitudes, 
beliefs,  values,  customs  and 
expectations  that  support  or  encourage 
high-risk  and  low-risk  A/Q/F  choices. 

5.  Students  will  experience  activities 
designed  to  develop  a pxjsitive  self- 
concept  and  the  personal  skills 
necessary  for  adopting  and 
maintaining  low-risk  alcohol-related 
attitudes  and  A/Q/F  choices. 

Weisheit  states  we  also  need  to 

acknowledge  alternative  views  of  success 
and  look  at  prevention  program  effects 
other  than  changes  in  student  knowledge, 
attitudes,  and  skills.  He  refers  to  some 
program  objectives  that  address  the  non- 
curriculum prevention  measures  schools 
can  take  such  as  increased  parent  and 
community  involvement  in  the  schools, 
and  improved  intensity  of  student- 
teacher  interaction.  In  addition. 
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“In  a democratic 
society  of  which 
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increasing  academic  success  is  certainly  a 
valid  process  ( and  outcome)  goal  of 
prevention.  Weisheit  emphasizes  that,  "A 
number  of  valid  definitions  of  success 
exist,  and  a thorough  evaluation  cannot 
afford  to  focus  on  orUy  one"'  (p.  78). 

We  must  remember  that  most 
prevention  programs  have  multiple  goals 
and  objectives,  and  that  each 


goal/ objective  should  be  realistic  and 
attainable,  concrete  and  specific,  and 
measurable  in  terms  of  b^g 
operationalized  through  program 
activities.  E>etermination  of  goals  is  part 
of  sound  program  planning,  which,  of 
course,  is  fundamental  to  the  success  of 
any  prevention  effort. 


‘"Determination 
of  goals  is  part  of 
sound  program 
planning." 
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6 Conclusion 


While  schools  have  suffered  from  budget 
cutbacks  and  lack  of  support  from  the 
federal  level  in  recent  years,  "Schools, 
teachers  and  pupils  cannot  be  vmtten  off, 
no  matter  how  difficult  and  pessimistic 
the  current  situation  is.  Instead,  we  need 
to  redouble  our  ^orts  to  put  together 
what  we  know  to  energize  school 
programs  for  all  the  obvious  reasons, 
including  our  commitment  to  the  nurture 
of  human  development"  (Introduction  to 
spedal  issue  of  Personnel  and  Guidance 


Journal  on  school-based  prevention).  We 
are  beginning  to  see  a renewed  concern 
and  redoubling  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
state  governments.  The  Governor's 
spedal  address  to  the  Illinois  Legislature 
on  February  27,  in  which  he  outlined  his 
"Illinois  Better  Schools  Program,"  may 
serve  as  the  catalyst  for  providing  the 
necessary  economic  and  moral  support 
for  not  only  substance  abuse  prevention 
programs,  but  for  educational  reform. 


"We  need  to 
redouble  our 
efforts  to  put 
together  what  we 
know  to  ener^ze 
school  pro^ams 
for  all  the  obvious 
reasons." 
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Introduction 


How  can  our  schools  best  address 
the  problems  of  alcohol  and  drug 
use  among  students? 

Increasingly,  senior  school  board  officials 
across  Ontario  have  been  asking 
themselves  that  question.  The  broad  issue 
of  alcohol  and  drug  use  among  young 
people  has  become  a subject  of  growing 
public  concern  and  discussion.  Parents 
and  community  groups  are  calling  for 
more  effective  school-based  initiatives  to 
prevent  and  combat  substance  abuse 
among  students. 

The  challenge  the  schools  confront  is 
considerable:  to  play  an  appropriate 
educational  role  in  terms  of  alcohol  and 
drug  use  and  to  do  so  in  a manner  that 
balances  effectiveness,  manageability  and 
legal  issues  and  concerns.  The  Addiction 
Research  Foundation  has  developed 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Policies:  A Guide  for  School 
Boards  to  help  school  boards  develop 
alcohol  and  drug  p}olicies  that  are 
comprehensive,  workable,  and  legally 
sound. 

A working  tool 

This  ARF  guide  is  designed  to  be 
used  by  school  boards  as  a 
working  tool  in  policy  review 
and  development.  It  presents  the 
three  essential  components  of  an 
effective  school  policy:  preventive 
curriculum,  early 
intervention  and 
disciplinary  action. 

There  is  a concise 
discussion  of  each 
area,  including  goals 
and  objectives.  The 
key  planning  and 


resource  issues  are  outlined. 

Finally,  ARF  has  developed  a complete 
model  school  policy  that  demonstrates 
how  all  the  key  elements  can  be 
incorporated  into  clear  guidelines  for 
board  action.  To  ensure  your  board  has  a 
complete  and  up-to-date  perspective  on 
the  legal  dimensions,  ARF  has  developed 
companion  documents:  The  Legal  Rights, 
Powers  and  Obligations  of  Educators 
Regarding  Student  Alcohol  and  Drug  Use, 
and  An  Introduction  to  Canadian  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Law  for  Educators. 

ARF  is  here  to  help 

Armed  with  the  perspective  and 
information  provided  here,  your  board  is 
in  an  excellent  position  to  develop  more 
effective  alcohol  and  drug  policies.  This 
ARF  guide  provides  both  a context  within 
which  to  undertake  the  development 
process  and  a model  that  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  your 
community. 

The  Addiction  Research  Foundation  has 
a range  of  services  and  resources  available 
to  school  boards  across  the  province. 
Education  consultants  in  ARF's  27 
community  offices  are  ready  and 
eager  to  consult  with  interested 
boards  through  the  policy 
development  and 
implementation  planning 
process  (see  Appendix  A for  a 
listing  of  ARF  centres  and 
consultants).  ARF  can 
also  provide  you 
with  access  to  a 
wide  range  of 
essential  resources: 
staff  training, 
curriculum  guides. 


"The  broad  issue 
of  alcohol  and 
dru^  use  among 
young  people  has 
become  a subject 
of  growing  public 
concern  and 
discussion." 
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and  awareness  and  education  materials  in 
all  media.  ARF  will  be  augmenting  its 
current  school  programming  with  an 
expanded  array  of  training  services  and 
education  resources.  School  boards  who 
wish  to  address  d\e  issue  of  staff  use  of 
alcohol  and  drugs  can  also  turn  to  the 
nearest  ARF  office  for  information  on 
developing  an  Employee  Assis^ce 
Program. 


Preventing  and  combatting  alcohol  and 
drug  problems  among  Ontario's  young 
people  is  an  issue  of  die  highest  public 
concern.  An  effective,  legally  sound 
alcohol  and  drug  policy  is  the  appropriate 
board  response  to  the  call  from  parents 
and  community  groups  for  expanded 
school-based  initiatives.  The  Addiction 
Research  Foundation  is  committed  to 
working  with  you  over  the  coming 
months  and  years  to  develop  policies  that 
work:  for  your  board  — for  your  schools 
— and  for  your  students. 


"An  effective, 
legally  sound 
alcohol  and  drug 
policy  is  the 
appropriate  hoard 
response  to  the 
call  from  parents 
and  community 
groups  for 
expanded  school- 
based  initiatives. 
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1 Alcohol  and  Drug  Use  among 
Ontario  Students 


Educators  should  appreciate  the  general  patterns  of  student  alcohol  and 
drug  use  in  order  to  gain  a realistic  sense  of  priorities.  For  example, 
many  trustees  and  board  employees  believe  that  cannabis  and  other  illicit 
drugs  pose  the  most  serious  threat  to  students  and  should  receive  the 
greatest  emphasis  in  board  policy.  This  perception  is  not  supported  by  the 
facts. 

Alcohol  is  the  most  widely  used  drug.  Over  66  per  cent  of  Ontario 
students  in  grades  7 to  13  report  consumption  over  a one-year  period.  A 
further  23  per  cent  report  using  tobacco;  14  per  cent  use  cannabis.  The 
use  of  other  drugs  ranges  from  about  8 per  cent  for  medically  prescribed 
barbiturates  to  about  1 per  cent  for  PCP. 

Among  alcohol  and  drug  users,  a small  core  uses  each  at 
potentially  harmful  levels.  The  use  of  alcohol  and  most  other  drugs  tends 
to  increase  from  grades  7 through  9,  peaking  among  grade  11  students. 
With  two  exceptions  — alcohol  and  cannabis  — use  tends  to  drop  off  in 
grade  13.  Inhalant  use  is  the  only  substance  to  show  greater  use  among 
younger  students. 
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Use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  is  quite 
widespread.  The  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  surveys  a representative 
sample  of  Ontario  students  every  two 
years  to  determine  levels  of  drug  use.  The 
findings  of  these  surveys  can  be  obtained 
from  any  Foundation  centre  in  Ontario. 
Statistics  dted  in  this  section  are  drawn 
from  die  1989  survey. 

Prevalence  of  alcohol  and  drug  use 

As  the  chart  below  shows,  alcohol  and 
tobacco  are  still  the  most  widely  used  of 
all  drugs.  About  66  per  cent  of  students  in 
grades  7 to  13  report  that  they  use  alcohol 
while  23  per  cent  rep>ort  using  tobacco. 
Almost  51  per  cent  of  those  students  who 
reported  drinking  (or  24  per  cent  of  all 
students)  said  they  consumed  five  or  more 
drinks  on  at  least  one  occasion  in  the 
month  prior  to  the  survey.  This  level  of 
consumption  poses  a serious  threat  to 
health  and  safety. 

Of  the  smokers,  47  per  cent  are  males 


and  53  per  cent  are  females.  Over  20  per 
cent  of  smokers  (or  5 per  cent  of  all 
students)  report  smol^g  more  than  10 
cigarettes  a day  — ■ a hazardous  level  of 
consumption.  Male  students  comprise  54 
per  cent  of  these  heavy  smokers  while 
females  account  for  46  per  cent. 

The  use  of  other  drugs  is  less 
widespread:  14  per  cent  of  die  students 
report  consumption  of  cannabis  at  least 
once  in  the  year  preceding  the  survey. 
Ninety  two  per  cent  of  these  students 
indicated  that  they  had  not  used  cannabis 
in  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  survey. 
Approximately  7 per  cent  of  those  who 
use  cannabis  (or  2L06  per  cent  of  ail 
students)  reported  heavy  consumption  — - 
using  cannabis  more  than  five  times  per 
week. 

Use  of  other  drugs  in  the  year  preceding 
the  survey  ranges  from  8 per  cent  for 
medically  used  barbiturates  to  1 per  cent 
for  P(ZP.  Most  of  these  students  reported 
very  infrequent  use,  that  is,  only  once  or 
twice  in  the  previous  12  months. 


"The  Addiction 
Research 
Foundation 
surveys  a 
representative 
sample  of  Ontario 
students  every 
two  years  to 
determine  levels 
of  drug  use." 


Chart  Percentage  of  Ontario  students  grades  7 to  13  reporting  use  at  least  once  in  the  prior  year 
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Sourea:  AdcBetion  RsMarch  Foundation  Ontario  School  Survays.  1989 
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Table:  Percentage  of  Ontario  students  grades  7 to  13  reporting  use  at  least  once  in  the  prior  year. 

Drug 

Grade 

All  students 

(non-medicai  us®) 

7 

9 

11 

13 

(percentage  of  use) 

V 

Alcohol 

42  65 

82 

88 

66 

Tobacco 

7 28 

30 

30 

23 

Cannabis 

• 

13 

23 

28 

14 

Stimulants 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

V 

LSD 

2 

6 

9 

9 

6 

V 

Other  hallucinogens 

• 

4 

7 

7 

4 

Cocaine 

1 

2 

5 

4 

4 

Barbiturates 

6 

8 

10 

8 

8 

Tranquillizers 

2 

2 

5 

5 

3 

0 

Speed 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

Solvents  other  than  glue 

5 

4 

2 

1 

3 

w 

Glue 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

V 

Heroin 

• 

1 

2 

* 

1 

Non-Medical  Tranquillizers 

• 

2 

4 

3 

2 

V 

Non-Medical  Stimulamts 

1 

8 

8 

11 

7 

Non-Medical  Barbiturates 

3 

3 

3 

2 

PCP 

# 

2 

1 

• 

1 

*less  than  1 per  cent,  but  greater  than  0 

Source:  Addiction  Research  Foundation  Ontario  School  Surveys,  1989. 

0 

0 

Trends  in  alcohol  and  drug  use 

Students  who  use  more  than  one  drug 

0 

tend  to  be  considered  at  greater  risk  than 

The  table  above  compares  the  overall 

those  using  only  a i 

single  substance. 

reported  use  for  each  substance  with 

Overall,  29  per  cent  of  students  report  that 

reported  use  within  the  grades  surveyed. 

they  use  no 

drugs  at  all.  Of  the  71  per  cent 

The  general  trend  is  for  use  to  increase 

who  admit  use,  55  per  cent  report 

from  grade  7 through  grade  9,  peaking  at 

consuming  only  one  substance.  A further 

grade  11.  The  use  of  most  substances  then 

21  per  cent  report  using  two  substances 

tends  to  stabilize  or  decline  in  grade  13, 

and  10  per  cent  report  using  three.  The 

with  the  two  exceptions  being  alcohol  and 

remaining  14  per  cent  report  using  four  or 

0 

cannabis. 

more  substances  over  the  course  of  the 

0 

The  use  of  glue  and  other  solvents  tends 

previous  year. 

0 

to  decrease  as  the  grade  level 

increases. 

0 

:!) 

:!) 
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use  more  than  one 
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greater  risk  than 
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Oassifying  alcohol  and  drug 
problems 

The  problems  caused  by  alcohol  and  drug 
use  can  be  group^ed  into  four  main 
categories:  health  problems,  social 
problems,  personal  problems,  and  legal 
problems.  Each  can  cause  potential 
disruption  to  learning 
ability  and  to  the 
learning 

environment  for  all 
students. 


Health 

Problems 


Health  problems 
Most  often  safety-related^  these 
involve  injuries  and  other  forms 
of  disability  which  arise 
primarily  as  a result  of 
accidents.  Also 
included  are 
hangovers,  general 
fatigue,  and  the 
attendant 
impediments  to 
learning.  Addiction  to 
tobacco  and  to  a lesser  extent  alcohol  and 
other  drugs  is  another  health  concern. 

Social  problems  Alcohol  and  drug  use 
can  lead  to  loss  of  friends  and  a 
deterioration  in  social  functioning . 
Alienation  from  fanuly  and  conflict  with 
authority  may  characterize  some  users. 
Academic  standing  may  fall  along  with 
interest  and  accomplishment  in  other 
areas,  particularly  sports  and  extra- 
curricular activities. 


Alcohol  and 
Drug  Use 


Legal  problems  The  public  consumption 
of  tobacco  is  illegal  for  anyone  under  16 
years  of  age.  Alcohol  consumption  by 
anyone  under  19  years  of  age  is  also 
illegal,  except  when  consumed  in  a 
residence  under  the  supervision  of  his  or 
her  parent  or  guardian.  Other  offences 
related  to  alcohol  consumption  (such  as 
drinking  and  driving)  and 
the  possession  of  illicit 
drugs  apply  to  all  ages. 
Being  arrested  is  a 
traumatic  and 
frightening  experience. 
Subsequent  trial, 

conviction,  and  sentencing  can  cause 
pemnanent  harm  to  the  student  who  is 
arrested.  As  well,  those  convicted  of  a 
federal  offence  will  have  a criminal 
record,  which  may  limit 
future  job  opportunities. 


Social 

Problems 


1 Personal  \ 

/ Legal  \ 

V Problems  / 

\ Problems  / 

The  facts  suggest  that 
heavy  alcohol  and  tobacco 
consumption  pose  by  far  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  well-being  of  students. 
Cannabis  use  ranks  third,  with  all  other 
drugs  ranking  substantially  lower.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  problems  associated  with 
these  drugs  should  be  of  no  concern.  But  it 
does  put  into  f>erspective  the  relative 
contribution  each  type  of  drug  makes  to 
the  overall  problem. 


Personal  problems  Very  often  these 
include  a deterioration  in  the  student's 
self-image  (which  may  already  be  low), 
feelings  of  powerlessness,  and  bouts  of 
depression.  Among  heavier  users,  these 
problems  can  lead  to  an  alienation  from 
reality  and  even  to  suicide. 


''Thefacts 
suggest  that 
he(wy  alcohol  and 
tobacco 

consumption  pose 
by  far  the  ^eatest 
threat  to  the  well- 
being of 
students." 
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2 Preventive  Curriculum 


Most  alcohol  and  drug  use  begins  during  the  years  at  school  The 
education  system  is  well  placed  to  take  preventive  measures.  An  effective 
prevention  program  discourages  students  from  adopting  risk 
consumption  practices. 

The  cornerstone  of  a school-based  prevention  program  is  education.  A 
preventive  curriculum  can  be  adapted  from  existing  curricula  and 
program  packages  developed  by  outside  agencies  such  as  the  Addiction 
Research  Foundation.  Linked  to  students'  developmental  stages  and  use 
patterns,  a good  preventive  curriculum  extends  through  all  grade  levels. 
The  curriculum  should  not  be  confined  to  health  classes.  Rather,  it 
should  be  incorporated  into  a spectrum  of  subject  areas.  Course  materials 
can  also  be  supplemented  by  informal  school  activities  to  promote 
awareness  and  reinforce  the  formal  curriculum. 
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School  can  use  a preventive  curriculum  to 
reduce  the  rates  at  which  alcohol  and  drug 
problems  occur.  If,  for  example,  eight 
students  in  1,000  are  involv^  in  alcohol- 
related  motor  vehicle  collisions  each  year, 
a successful  preventive  curriculum  might 
help  reduce  that  rate  by  50  per  cent  to  four 
students  in  1,000. 

The  curriculum  component  of  an  alcohol 
and  drug  policy  involves  establishing  a 
preventive  curriculum  and  a set  of 
informal  activities  to  supplement 
classroom  programs. 

Goals  and  objectives  of  the 
preventive  curriculum 

Although  goals  may  vary  from  one  school 
board  to  the  next,  the  primary  focus 
should  be  on  reducing  the  incidence  of 
alcohol-  and  drug-related  problems 
among  students.  Consider  the  following 
goal: 

The  goal  of  a preoentwe  curriculum  is  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  alcohol-  and  drug- 
related  problems  among  students  by 
implementing  a preoentwe  education 
curriculum  and  associated  activities. 

Within  this  goal  school  boards  can 
formulate  more  specific  objectives  for 
primary,  intermediate,  and  senior  grade 
levels.  For  example: 

• To  establish  feelings  of  positive  self- 
worth  and  p)ersonal  competence  among 
students 

• To  help  students  develop  the  ability  to 
differentiate  between  the  beneficial  and 
harmful  uses  of  drugs 

• To  give  students  precise  knowledge 
about  "low-risk"  and  "risk"  uses  of 
alcohol 

• To  help  students  understand  the 
harmful  health,  social,  personal,  and 
legal  consequences  associated  with 
alcohol  and  drug  use,  and  understand 
that  these  consequences  are  serious  and 
undesirable 


• To  establish  among  students  a sense 
that  they  are  personally  susceptible  to 
the  consequences  of  illegal  or  "risk"  use 
of  alcohol  and  dru^ 

• To  reduce  the  proportion  of  students 
who  drink  underage  or  use  illicit  drugs 

• To  reduce  harmful  consumption  levels 
and  practices  among  students  who  do 
use  alcohol  or  drugs 

• To  help  students  develop  effective 
decision-making  and  communication 
skills 

Local  boards  can  generate  specific 
objectives  for  each  grade  and  subject. 
Taken  as  a group,  the  objectives  should 
describe  the  progression  of  the  preventive 
curriculum  through  every  grade  level. 

La3dng  the  foundations 

School  boards  should  clearly  identify  and 
communicate  to  students  a set  of 
recommended  practices  with  respect  to 
alcohol  and  drug  use: 

• No  use  of  tobacco  (although  using 
tobacco  is  legal  for  anyone  over  16 
years  of  age,  its  use  is  sUongly 
associated  with  health  problems) 

• No  use  of  alcohol  before  the  age  of  19 

• No  use  or  low-risk  use  of  alcohol  after 
the  age  of  19  ("low-risk"  refers  to 
consumption  practices  which  do  not 
have  a strong  association  with 
problems) 

• No  use  of  illicit  drugs  or  inhalants 

• Use  of  prescription  drugs  only  as 
indicated  by  a physician 

The  success  of  the  preventive  curriculum 
depends  entirely  on  the  extent  to  which 
students  know  and  subscribe  to  these  five 
recommended  practices. 


"School  hoards 
should  clearly 
identify  and 
communicate  to 
students  a set  of 
recommended 
practices  with 
respect  to  alcohol 
and  dru2  use" 
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Scope  of  a preventive  curriculum 

A comprehensive  curriculum  begins  at  the 
primary  level  and  extends  through  to  the 
end  of  the  secondary  level.  It  is 
cumulative,  with  the  material  for  each 
year  building  on  that  of  preceding  ones.  It 
is  linked  to  the  developmental  stages  of 
students  and  cross-referenced  with 
patterns  of  alcohol  and  drug  use  so  that 
lessons  will  be  correctly  targeted. 

A good  preventive  curriculum  is  broad, 
extending  to  a variety  of  subjects 
including  healdt,  driver  education,  law 
human  studies  and  so  on.  Fiiuilly,  it  can  be 
supplemented  by  a variety  of  informal 
activities  that  eriiance  the  formal 
classroom  activities.  These  could  include 
awareness  weeks,  poster  contests,  special 
assemblies,  field  trips,  and  activities 
which  involve  parents  or  guardians. 
Prevention  efforts  can  be  aimed  at 
promoting  positive  attitudes  and 
behaviour. 

Resources  for  a preventive 
curriculum 

Staff  It  may  be  necessary  to  allocate  staff 
to  the  development  and  implementation 
of  the  curriculum.  Boards  can  designate 
sp>ecific  funds  and  staff  time  to  the  process 
and  establish  a schedule  for  the 
completion  of  various  policy  development 
and  implementation  stages. 


Other  resources  In  many  cases  the 
actual  lessons  will  be  program  packages 
developed  by  outside  agencies  and 
adopted  by  Ae  board.  This  will  require 
the  acquisition  of  a variety  of  program 
resources  including  lesson  plans,  hand-out 
materials,  posters  and  displays,  and 
audio-visual  materials.  Again,  boards  can 
ensure  widespread  implementation  if  they 
specifically  provide  funds. 

The  community  will  often  have  a variety 
of  agencies  and  other  resources  which  can 
provide  consultative  services,  training, 
programs,  and  nr\aterials.  The  policy 
should  encourage  the  development  of 
working  relationships  and  collaborative 
ventures  with  these  groups. 

• • • 

Creating  an  effective  preventive 
curriculum  takes  more  time  and  energy 
than  any  other  part  of  the  implementation 
of  an  alcohol  and  drug  policy.  However,  it 
is  a crucial  investment.  In  the  end, 
prevention  is  the  most  efficient  way  to 
deal  with  alcohol  and  drug  problems. 

With  the  right  information,  students 
themselves  will  become  the  school's 
greatest  allies  in  prevention. 


"In  many  cases 
the  actual  lessons 
will  be  program 
packages 
developed  by 
outside  agencies 
and  adopted  by 
the  board" 


Training  Implementing  the  curriculum 
will  involve  introducing  new  topics  and 
lessons  into  the  classroom.  Teachers, 
department  heads,  vice~principab,  and 
principals  will  need  an  orientation  to 
alcohol  and  drug  programming  and 
specific  instruction  in  the  units  they  will 
teach.  Follow-up  training  events  will  be 
needed  each  year  to  maintain 
participation  rates  and  to  refine  the 
programs.  Boards  can  designate  specific 
funds  to  ensure  that  the  implementation 
of  the  preventive  curriculum  is  as 
complete  as  possible. 
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3 Early  Intervention 


Despite  the  best  preventive  efforts,  some  alcohol  and  drug  use  imll 
always  exist  among  students.  The  goal  of  an  early  intervention  program 
is  to  reduce  use  and  the  associated  problems  as  much  as  possible. 

Students  who  have  problems  can  be  encouraged  to  ask  for  assistance 
themselves  or  be  identified  by  school  staff  or  other  responsible  adults.  A 
counsellor  or  designated  teacher  receives  all  referrals  and,  through  a 
preliminary  interview,  determines  whether  an  alcohol  or  drug  problem 
exists.  For  minor  problems,  the  counsellor  can  offer  the  student  a series  of 
counselling  sessions.  For  more  serious  problems,  he  or  she  can  refer  the 
student  to  the  community  addiction  services. 

In  many  cases  a counsellor  will  have  to  grant  and  respect  student 
confidentiality.  Nevertheless,  this  must  be  balanced  with  the  parent  or 
guardian's  right  to  know  and  to  be  involved  in  the  recovery  process. 

To  implement  an  early  intervention  program,  the  counselling  staff  will 
require  special  training  and  the  rest  of  the  school  staff  will  need  a general 
orientation. 
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Some  alcohol  and  drug  problems  will 
develop  despite  best  efforts  at  prevention. 
A comprehensive  alcohol  and  drug  policy 
establishes  a system  to  identify  problems 
and  introduce  appropriate  interventions. 
Typically,  intervention  would  consist  of 
one  or  two  sessions  per  week  with 


counselling  staff  over  a period 


ranging  from  one  week  to  three  months.  If 
the  counsellor  judges  the  situation  to  be 
more  serious,  he  or  she  may  refer  the 
student  to  a community  addictions 
assessment  centre  or  another  local 


resource. 


• To  inform  all  students  and  their  parents 
of  the  existence  of  the  early  intervention 
program  and  how  to  gain  access  to  it 


Characteristics  and  severity  of 
problems 

When  assessing  a student's  problems 
relating  to  alcohol  or  drug  use,  three 
things  need  to  be  considered: 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the 
student's  drug  or  alcohol  use 


The  range  and  type  of  undesirable 
consequences,  including  a 
description  of  the  health,  social,  personal, 
and  legal  consequences  which  have 
emerged 


Goals  and  objectives  of  the  early 
intervention  component 

A goal  statement  for  the  intervention 
component  of  a board  policy  might  read: 

The  goal  of  early  interpention  is  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs  that  is 
likely  to  cause  problems.  It  should  also  reduce 
the  number  of  existing  cases  of  alcohol-  and 
drug-related  problems,  through  the 
implementation  of  accessible  assessment, 
counselling,  and  referral  services. 

Consistent  with  the  overall  goal,  a number 
of  more  specific  objectives  can  be 
identified,  including  the  following: 

• To  reduce  harmful  and  illegal 
consumption  practices  among  students 
who  enter  the  program 

• To  provide  appropriate  staff  with 
assessment,  counselling,  and  referral 
skills  relating  to  student  alcohol  and 
drug  use  and  related  problems 

• To  orient  all  staff  to  the  early 
intervention  program  and  how  to 
initiate  student  access  to  it 


The  reasons  for  harmful 
consumption  practices 


These  elements  can  form  a destructive 
cycle:  the  student  uses  alcohol  or  drugs, 
this  use  causes  problems,  which  in  turn 
become  reasons  for  more  alcohol  or  drug 
use. 

Boards  should  consider  the  specific 
circumstances  under  which  they  wish  to 
intervene  and  the  student's  right  to 
consent  to  or  refuse  treatment.  The 
assessment  chart  on  the  next  page  lists 
four  categories  of  student  consumption 
along  with  possible  board  responses. 

The  preventive  curriculum  is  directed 
toward  the  first  and  second  categories  on 
the  chart;  the  intervention  component 
should  be  directed  toward  the  students 
whose  behaviour  falls  into  the  third  and 
fourth  categories.  Some  students  in  the 
third  category  would  be  candidates  for  an 
in-house  early  intervention  program. 
Others  in  the  third  category  whose 
problems  are  more  serious,  along  with 
students  in  the  fourth  category,  should  be 
referred  to  a local  addictions  assessment 
service  for  assistance. 


"Some  alcohol 
and  drug 
problems  will 
develop  despite 
best  efforts  at 
prevention." 
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Chart:  Four  categories  of  behaviour  with  possible  board  responses. 

Behaviour  Possible  response 


O 


No  consumption  of  alcohol 
or  dnjgs 


©Legal  or  illegal 

consumption  of  alcohol, 
but  not  at  levels  or  in 
circumstances  which  pose 
health,  social,  or  personal  risks 


Reinforce  positive  behaviour  as  part  of  the  preventive 
curriculum. 


Emphasize  the  seriousness  of  consequences 
(particularly  the  legal  ones)  and  the  potential 
susceptibility  of  students  to  health,  social,  and 
personal  problems.  This  should  be  part  of  the 
preventive  curriculum  component  of  the  policy. 


©Illegal  or  legal 

consumption  of  alcohol  or 
dmgs  at  potentially  harmful 
levels  — as  yet  no  negative 
consequences  have  emerged 


Assess  to  determine  whether  early  intervention  is 
appropriate.  If  no  negative  consequences  have 
emerged,  the  student  should  be  referred  to  school 
counselling  staff.  If  the  situation  appears  serious,  refer 
to  an  external  addictions  assessment  centre. 


©Illegal  or  legal  Refer  to  an  external  addictions  assessment  centre  or 

consumption  of  alcohol  or  other  local  resource  arxJ  provide  supportive 

dnjgs  at  harmful  levels  — counselling. 

negative  consequences  have 
emerged 


"1/  the  counsellor 
judges  that  the 
situation  is  too 
serious  for  the  in- 
school  pro^am, 
then  he  or  she 
refers  the  student 
to  a community 
addictions 
assessment 
centre." 


Scope  of  an  early  intervention 
program 

A school  counsellor  assesses  a student 
through  a preliminary  interview.  This 
session  examines  consumption  leveb  and 
patterns,  as  well  as  related  values  and 
attitudes.  The  counsellor  can  also  look  for 
any  underlying  factors  influencing 
behaviour. 

If  the  counsellor  judges  that  the 
situation  is  too  serious  for  the  in>school 
program,  then  he  or  she  refers  the  student 
to  a community  addictions  assessment 
centre  or  other  local  resource.  A complete 
diagnosis  of  the  student's  needs  can  then 
be  performed,  and  further  referrals  can  be 
made  to  appropriate  treatment  programs 
in  the  community. 

If  the  counsellor  feels  that  the  in-school 
program  would  be  helpful,  the  sessions 
continue.  Typically,  in-house  counselling 
involves  one  or  two  sessions  p>er  week 
over  a period  ranging  from  one  week  to 
three  months. 


Ehiring  these  sessions,  the  counsellor: 

• Encourages  the  student  to  adopt 
consumption  practices  that  are  "low 
risk"  (not  likely  to  cause  problen\s,  such 
as  moderate  use  of  alcohol  after  the  age 
of  19)  or  "no  risk"  (no  non-medical  use 
of  alcohol  or  drugs). 

• Provides  the  student  with  skills  and 
techniques  to  enable  him  or  her  to 
achieve  these  goals.  These  could 
include  how  to  set  drinking  limits,  how 
comfortably  to  refuse  a drink  or  other 
drugs,  or  how  to  avoid  drinking  and 
driving.  Resources  for  such  techniques 
can  be  obtained  from  community 
addictions  assessment  centres, 
including  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  centres  listed  in 
Appendix  A. 

• Assists  in  identifying  underlying 
problems  and  helps  to  resolve  them. 
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As  with  addiction  problems  in  any  age 
group,  the  likeliho^  of  effective 
intervention  dep)ends  on  how  soon  it 
follows  the  onset  of  problen\s.  Generally, 
the  earlier  the  intervention,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  of  success.  Similarly,  an 
accurate  assessment  which  links  the 
student  with  the  most  appropriate  form  of 
intervention  will  also  increase  the  chances 
of  success. 

Student  access  to  assistance 

The  routes  by  which  students  can  obtain 
assistance  for  alcohol  and  drug  problems 
must  be  considered  carefully.  There  are 
three  options: 

• Students  may  refer  themselves  to  the 
program,  either  for  problems  arising 
from  their  own  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs, 
or  from  use  by  their  parents  or  other 
family  membm  and  friends. 

• Students  may  be  referred  to  the 
program  by  the  school  administration 
following  a repeat  infraction  of  the 
board's  p>olicy  on  alcohol  and  drug  use. 

• Students  may  be  referred  by  a teacher, 
parent  or  other  adult  who  is  aware  of 
harmful  consumption  practices  or 
emerging  problems.  The  person  making 
the  referral  could  either  encourage  the 
student  to  seek  assistance  or  have  the 
counsellor  initiate  contact.  Should  this 
option  be  adopted,  safeguards  will  be 
required  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
students  and  to  ensure  that  only 
reasonable  referrals  are  made. 

Once  the  board  determines  the  various 
access  routes,  it  should  ensure  that  all 
students,  parents  or  guardians,  and  staff 
know  about  the  system. 


Confidentiality  and  the 
involvement  of  parents  or 
guardians 

In  the  course  of  developing  the 
intervention  component  of  their  policies, 
boards  will  have  to  decide  when,  and  to 
what  extent,  parents  will  be  included  in 
the  process. 

Generally  speaking,  students  will  shy 
away  from  self*referrab  unless 
confidentiality  can  be  assured. 
Nevertheless,  once  the  process  has  begun 
the  counselling  staff  can  encourage 
students  to  voluntarily  involve  their 
parents  at  various  points  in  the  process.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that 
counsellors  who  promise  confidentiality 
must  keep  that  promise  unless  they  are 
required  by  law  to  disclose  the 
information. 

Referrals  which  result  from  infractions 
of  the  policies  on  alcohol  and  drug  use 
will  involve  parents  or  legal  guardians 
from  the  outset  (for  more  information  on 
this  type  of  referral  see  next  chapter. 
Disciplinary  Action). 

Referrals  based  on  information  provided 
by  other  adults  and  initiated  by  the 
counselling  staff  are  more  complex.  When 
a parent  refers  a student  to  the  counselling 
system,  counselling  staff  will  have  to 
ensure  the  parent  understands  that 
student  confidentiality  will  have  to  be 
accepted  as  a condition  for  any 
subsequent  action.  Students  must  consent 
to  treatment.  It  should  be  an  informed, 
voluntary  consent  and  one  directed 
toward  a specific  act  or  set  of  goals. 

For  a more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
issues  surrounding  confidentiality,  see  the 
companion  to  this  document.  The  Legal 
Rights,  Powers,  and  Obligations  of  Educators 
Regarding  Student  Alcohol  and  Drug  Use. 


"In  the  course  of 
developing  the 
intervention 
component  of 
their  policies, 
boards  mil  have 
to  decide  when, 
and  to  what 
extent,  parents 
will  be  included 
in  the  process." 
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Resources  for  intervention 

Staff:  It  will  be  necessary  to  allocate 
counselling  staff  (either  teachers  or 
counsellors)  to  the  development  of  the 
program.  Some  programs  also  include 
peer  counsellors  who  act  as  a Brst  contact 
point  for  intervention. 

Draining:  The  success  of  the  early 
intervention  component  depends  laigely 
on  the  quality  of  training  counselling 
personnel,  both  staff  and  peer  counsellors, 
receive. 

Designated  counsellors  require  special 
training.  This  should  be  provided,  not  just 
once,  but  on  an  annual  basis. 

Other.resources:  Many  of  the  resources 
needed  for  an  early  intervention  program 
(such  as  program  materials)  will  already 
be  in  the  school  as  part  of  the  preventive 
curriculum  component.  In  addition,  an 
effective  communication  program  will  be 
required  to  inform  all  students  and  their 
parents  or  guardians  about  the  system, 
and  all  staff  should  understand  the 
guidelines  by  which  it  is  to  operate. 

Again,  funds  should  be  designated  for  this 
annually. 


As  with  the  preventive  component,  the 
community  will  often  have  agencies  that 
can  provide  consultative  services, 
training,  and  program  materiab.  The 
]X)licy  should  encourage  the  development 
of  working  relationships  with  these 
group>s. 

Depending  on  their  resources,  boards 
nuiy  decide  that  they  are  unable  to 
provide  a complete  in-school  early 
intervention  program.  In  such  instances  it 
may  be  possible  to  arrange  for  a 
community  agency  to  provide  the  service, 
allowing  the  school  to  function  solely  as  a 
referral  agent. 

• • • 

The  early  intervention  program  is,  in  some 
respects,  a natural  extension  of'  the 
preventive  curriculum  component.  With 
intervention,  the  positive  messages  about 
avoiding  alcohol  and  drugs  are  focussed 
on  students  individually  rather  than  on 
the  student  body  as  a whole.  In  addition, 
counselling  staff  try  to  help  students 
identify  and  resolve  any  underlying 
reasons  for  the  kind  of  alcohol  and  drug 
use  which  is  likely  to  cause  problems. 


"The  policy 
should  encourage 
the  development 
of  working 
relationships  with 
outside  agencies 
that  can  provide 
consultative 
services,  training, 
and  program 
materiab" 
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4 Disciplinary  Action 


Clear  disciplinary  guidelines  are  needed  to  deal  with  students  caught 
possessing  or  losing  alcohol  and  drugs  on  school  property  or  at  school  events. 

The  board  must  define  specific  infractions  regarding  tobacco^  alcohol, 
illicit  drugs,  and  inhalants,  and  must  determine  sanctions  for  first  and 
subsequent  incidents.  Generally,  first  infractions  lead  to  confiscation  of  the 
substance.  The  student  is  told  that  he  or  she  is  violating  board  policy  and  what 
the  consequences  of  a second  infraction  will  be.  The  school  notifies  the  students 
parents  or  guardians  and  records  the  disciplinary  offence.  Given  the  current 
conflicts  among  legal  precedents,  it  is  advisable  to  record  the  infraction  in  a 
filing  system  outside  of  the  Ontario  Student  Record.  For  a more  detailed 
discussion  of  this  issue  and  the  Municipal  Freedom  of  Information  and 
Protection  of  Privacy  Act,  see  the  companion  document  entitled.  The  Legal 
Rights,  Powers,  and  Obligations  of  Educators  Regarding  Student 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Use. 

The  procedures  for  subsequent  infractions  are  similar  with  the  addition 
of  a three-day  suspension  from  school.  In  some  cases,  the  board  may  modify  the 
suspension  or  negotiate  some  form  of  student  service.  Repeated  violations  can 
result  in  expulsion  if  the  board  feels  it  is  warranted. 

When  a student  is  intoxicated  on  board  property,  staff  must  prevent 
physical  harm  and  ensure  that  the  student  gets  home  safely.  The  normal 
disciplinary  procedures  for  such  infractions  are  applied  once  the  student 
returns  to  school  sober.  In  cases  where  a student  is  intoxicated  and  refuses  to 
remain  under  the  care  of  school  officials,  the  school  may  have  to  call  the  police. 
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The  third  component  of  a comprehensive 
policy  covers  the  possession  or  use  of 
alcohol  and  drugs  by  students  on  board 
property  or  at  school-sponsored  events.  It 
intitxluces  a set  of  disciplinary  measures 
which  are  applied  whenever  ^e 
possession  or  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs  is 
encountered.  This  component  is  governed 
by  an  overall  concern  for  the  health  and 
social  well-being  of  students.  That  concern 
is  specifically  expressed  through  the 
board's  desire  to  maintain  an  alcohol-  and 
drug-free  environment. 

Goals  and  objectives  of  the 
disciplinary  action  component 

Disciplinary  action  is  intended  prinnarily 
to  deter  any  alcohol  or  drug  use  on  board 
property  or  at  school  events,  such  as 
dances  or  field  trips.  It  is  also  required  to 
deal  with  students  who  are  "high"  or 
intoxicated.  A possible  goal  statement 
might  be: 

The  goal  of  disciplinary  action  is  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  all  students  by  deterring 
students  from  using  alcohol  or  drugs  on  board 
property  or  at  board-sponsored  events,  and 
from  coming  onto  board  property  or  attending 
such  events  while  intoxicated. 

Some  specific  objectives  could  be: 

• To  communicate  the  seriousness  of 
alcohol  and  drug  use  to  the  student 
who  commits  an  infraction 

• To  communicate  to  all  students  the  fact 
that  infractions  will  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  school 

• To  reduce  the  number  of  students  who 
consume  alcohol  or  drugs  on  board 
property  or  at  board-sponsored  events 

• To  reduce  the  number  of  students  who 
are  intoxicated  on  board  property  or  at 
board-sponsored  events 


By  defining  specific  infractions  and 
creating  clear  disciplinary  procedures,  the 
school  board  creates  a standard  by  which 
infractions  of  board  policy  can  be 
identified  and  addressed.  A board  should 
communicate  its  policy  governing  use  to 
all  students  and  their  parents,  as  well  as  to 
all  staff.  Given  this  communication,  any 
breach  of  board  policy  can  be  treated  as  an 
informed  and  willful  act. 

Infractions 

The  seriousness  of  cdcohol  and  drug 
infractions  vary  according  to  the  threat  to 
health,  social,  and  personal  well-being.  In 
some  circumstances,  legal  implications 
can  add  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
infraction.  A range  of  five  infractions  can 
be  used  to  reflect  these  differences  and  can 
be  the  basis  for  educational  sanctions. 
These  include: 

• Use  of  tobacco  (except,  if  the  Board 
permits  smoking  in  designated 
smoking  areas  by  students  16  and  over) 

• Use  or  px>ssession  of  alcohol 

• Use  of  inhalants  for  intoxication 

• Use  or  possession  of  illicit  drugs 

• Being  intoxicated  by  alcohol  or  drugs 

It  is  important  in  each  case  to  appreciate 
that  the  essential  nature  of  the  infraction  is 
the  same.  A student  has  elected  to  behave 
in  ways  explicitly  prohibited  by  the  board, 
and  this  is  the  reason  the  board  responds 
with  disciplinary  action.  Whether  the 
offending  substance  was  tobacco, 
marijuana,  or  alcohol  has  little  bearing  on 
the  fact  of  the  infraction.  Where  it  may 
have  some  bearing  is  in  the  board's  efforts 
to  introduce  some  form  of  assistance  and 
to  protect  the  student  and  others  from 
harm. 


"It  is  important 
in  each  case  to 
appreciate  that 
the  essential 
nature  of  the 
infraction  is  the 
same:  a student 
behaves  in  ways 
explicitly 
prohibited  by  the 
board." 
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For  each  of  the  five  infractions  listed 
above,  the  policy  should  express  the 
nature  of  the  board's  concern,  its  position 
on  die  specific  form  of  consumption  and 
the  action  that  will  be  taken  for  first  and 
subsequent  infractions.  This  information 
must  communicated  to  staff,  students 
and  parents  eoery  year. 

Possible  sanctions 

Disciplinary  measures  are  best  used 
sparingly.  Boards  may  choose  to  adopt  a 
forgiving  approach  to  Brst  infractions. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  initiate  a 
formal  discussion  with  the  student  for 
first  infractions.  The  student  can  be  given 
specific  information  about  the  policy  and 
the  consequences  of  a second  violation.  In 
this  way  the  general  information  about 
board  policy  that  was  disseminated  to  all 
students  become  a speciBc  message  to  the 
oBender.  The  student  can  then  be  asked  to 
make  an  explicit  undertaking  not  to  repeat 
the  infraction. 

A record  of  the  infraction  should  be 
made  and  kept  in  a disciplinary  file  or 
some  other  set  of  files  other  than  the  OSR. 
Although  the  law  governing  educational 
records  is  in  a state  of  flux,  the  Ministry  of 
Education's  position  is  clear.  Its  guideline, 
which  came  into  force  on  January  1, 1991, 
prohibits  including  in  the  OSR  any 
statement  alleging  or  disclosing  a 
violation  of  the  law  governed  by  the  Young 
Offenders  Act  or  Part  V-A  of  the  Provincial 
Offences  Act. 

The  student's  parents  or  guardians 
should  be  notified  of  the  infraction.  If  the 
student  is  being  suspended  or  if  the 
student  is  a minor,  the  principal  would  be 
required  by  the  Education  Act  to  notify 
the  student' s parents  or  guardians  in  any 
event. 

Second  and  subsequent  infractions 
compel  the  board  to  impose  sanctions.  The 
list  of  sanctions  is  short.  It  includes 
informing  the  student's  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  repeat  infraction  in  a 
three-way  interview  and  imposing  a 
suspension  on  the  student. 


The  decision  to  susp>end  is  a difficult 
one.  For  some  students,  a suspension  will 
impair  academic  performance  which  may 
already  be  in  jeopardy.  The  self-image  of 
the  student,  along  with  his  or  her 
relationship  with  the  school,  may  be 
altered,  creating  permanent  antagonism. 
Thus,  the  consequences  of  a suspension 
may  be  far-reaching  and  profound. 

For  these  reasons,  boaMs  may  on 
occasion  invoke  their  power  to  modify  a 
suspension.  This  option  can  be  used  when 
the  suspension  is  judged  to  cause  more 
harm  than  good  —for  example,  if  the 
susp>ension  were  to  jeopardize  the 
student's  academic  year.  In  such  cases,  a 
student  might  be  assigned  a special 
project  within  the  school  system  to  be 
completed  on  his  or  her  own  time.  The 
experience  of  participating  in  a carefully 
designed  project  might  increase  the 
student's  resolve  to  avoid  further  alcohol 
and  drug  use. 

Along  with  the  suspension,  the  student 
should  be  referred  to  the  intervention 
program  counsellor  for  an  initial 
interview.  In  this  way,  appropriate 
intervention  can  begin  if  there  is  evidence 
of  alcohol  or  drug  problems.  Students 
cannot  be  compell^  to  attend  such 
interviews,  but  they  can  be  informed  that 
attendance  at  the  interview  would  be 
considered  in  a positive  light  should 
further  disciplinary  measures  ever  be 
necessary  later. 

A final  option  is  for  a board  to  suspend 
a student  and  strongly  advise  the  student 
to  meet  with  an  intervention  counsellor.  It 
must  be  appreciated,  however,  there  is  a 
fine  line  between  this  option  and 
compelling  the  student  to  attend  an 
interview.  Moreover,  the  likelihood  for  an 
honest  exchange  during  the  interview  will 
probably  diminish  if  the  student  attends 
under  duress. 


''For  some 
students,  a 
suspension  will 
impair  academic 
performance.  The 
self-ima^e  of  the 
student,  alon^ 
with  his  or  her 
relationship  with 
the  school,  may  be 
altered,  creating, 
permanent 
antagonism." 
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Illegal  behavioui  by  students 


Resources  for  disciplinary  action 


There  is  no  legal  onus  on  the  board  to 
contact  the  police  when  a student  breaks 
an  alcohol  or  drug  law.  Nevertheless, 
most  boards  will  want  to 
strike  a sensible  balance. 

Turning  in  every  student  who 
consumes  alcohol  prior  to  a 
school  dance,  for  example, 
would  overwhelm  the  police 
force. 

A key  consideration  in 
deciding  to  involve  the  police  is 
whether  there  is  a risk  of 
immediate  harm  to  the  student 
or  others.  Thus,  while  law  enforcement  is 
not  specifically  a goal  of  the  policy,  it  will 
be  a consideration  when  the  health  and 
safety  of  students  or  others  is  jeopardized. 

It  is  ill-advised  to  give  a staff  member 
(such  as  the  school  principal)  discretion  to 
decide  on  a case-by-case  basis  whether  the 
police  should  be  involved.  Whether  to  call 
the  police  is  an  issue  on  which  board 
policy  should  be  clear,  evenly  applied,  and 
open  to  scrutiny.  This  will  minimize  any 
accusations  of  bias.  Staff  would  then  be 
found  at  fault  only  if  they  failed  to  apply 
board  policy. 


Staff:  Designated  staff  members  will  be 
responsible  for  disciplinary  action. 

Training:  Staff  members 
responsible  for 

disciplinary  action  need  up-to- 
date  information  on  board 
guidelines  for  disciplinary 
procedures.  All  staff  need  to 
be  familiar  with  infractions 
as  defined  by  board  p>olicy 
and  with  the  recommended 
procedures  for  initiating 
disciplinary  action. 

Other  resources:  All  students  and 
parents  must  be  provided  with  advance 
information  about  infractions  and  the 
attendant  sanctions.  There  are  a number  of 
ways  to  do  this,  including  letters, 
newsletters,  px>sters,  through  local  parent- 
teacher  associations,  student  councils,  etc. 

The  legal  issues  involved  in 
disciplinary  action  are  discussed  more 
fully  in  the  companion  to  this  document. 
The  Legal  Rights,  Powers,  ami  Obligations  of 
Educators  Regarding  Student  Alcohol  arui 
Drug  Use. 

School  boards  should  consult  with  the 
local  crown  attorney  and  police  to  develop 
appropriate  disposal  procedures  for  illegal 
drugs  confiscated  from  students. 


"It  is  ill-advised 
to  give  a staff 
member  (such  as 
the  school 
principal) 
discretion  to 
decide  on  a case- 
by-case  basis 
whether  the  polk 
should  be 
involved." 


• • • 


Disciplinary  measures  are  best  used  when 
there  is  no  other  choice.  The  disciplinary 
component  of  board  policy  should  not  be 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  punish 
wrongdoers,  but  by  an  overall  concern  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  students  and  staff. 
Above  all,  it  should  be  motivated  by  a 
strong  sense  of  the  duty  of  educators  to 
maintain  a positive  learning  environment 
for  all  students. 
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5 Developing  a Local  Policy 


Polio/  development  is  usually  a four-  to  six-month  endeavour.  School 
boards  should  strike  local  policy  development  committees  with  trustees, 
staff,  and  community  agency  representatives  as  members.  This 
committee  can  modify  the  model  policy  in  this  guide  as  required  tci  match 
local  perspectives  and  values.  Addiction  Research  Foundation  centres  are 
located  across  the  province  and  can  provide  consulting  services  to  help 
with  the  policy  development  process. 

Once  an  alcohol  and  drug  policy  is  accepted,  the  board  must  strike 
implementation  committees  for  each  of  the  three  components.  Again, 
Foundation  staff  are  available  for  assistance  in  the  development  of 
implementation  plans. 
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Board  trustees  who  have  read  this 
document  will  have  developed  some 
appreciation  of  the  health,  social,  personal, 
and  legal  reasons  for  adopting  an  alcohol 
and  drug  policy.  It  is  with  this 
appreciation  that  the  policy  development 
process  can  be  initiate  at  the  local  level. 

The  steps  in  developing  and 
implementing  an  alcohol  and  drug  policy 
are  sho%vn  in  the  chart  to  the  right. 

Policy  development 
working  group 

The  Brst  step  is  for  the  trustees  to  pass  a 
resolution  striking  a policy  development 
working  group.  Membership  can  include 
board  representatives  and  employees  from 
the  administrative,  curriculum 
development,  department  head, 
counselling,  student,  and  teaching  ranks. 
This  group  can  be  augmented  by 
representatives  from  parent  groups,  the 
local  addiction  services  and  other 
appropriate  agencies.  Students  should 
also  be  included. 

The  purp>ose  of  the  working  group  is  to 
draft  a comprehensive  alcohol  and  drug 
policy  which  serves  the  needs  of  the 
students  while  reflecting  local  resources 
and  perspectives.  The  model  policy 
presented  in  the  next  chapter  can  serve  as 
a starting  p>oint  for  drafting  a text  and  can 
be  elaborated  and  modified  according  to 
the  decisions  of  the  local  working  group. 

The  policy  development  process  is 
usually  a four-  to  six-month  endeavour. 
Upon  completion,  the  Bnal  text  is 
presented  to  the  full  board  for  acceptance. 


Chart:  Polio/  devdapment  stages 

Strike  policy  development 
working  group 

I 

Policy  development 

\ 

Board  approval 
Strike  implementation  groups 

y \ \ 

Curriculum  Early  Disciplinary 

Development  Intervention  Action 

Working  Working  Working 

Group  Group  Group 

\ I X 

Board  approval 

I 

Implementation 


Implementation  groups 

Once  the  board  has  adopted  the  policy,  it 

strikes  a number  of  implementation 

groups: 

• The  first  develops  or  refines  the 
preventive  curriculum. 

• The  second  develops  the  early 
intervention  program  and  plans  for 
associated  staff  training  and  orientation 
of  students  and  parents. 

• A third  group  can  attend  to  the 
implementation  of  disciplinary 
procedures,  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  orientation  of  staff,  students  and 
parents. 


"The  purpose  of 
the  working 
group  is  to  draft 
comprehensive 
alcohol  and  drug 
policy  which 
serves  the  needs 
of  the  students 
while  reflecting 
local  resources 
and 

perspectives" 


A senior  member  of  the  board  staff  should 
co-ordinate  these  groups.  This  p>erson  can 
also  oversee  the  development  of  related 
budget  submissions  and  ensure  that 
progress  reports  are  completed  and  sent  to 
the  board. 
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Communicating  the  policy 

All  aspects  of  the  board  policy  on  alcohol 
and  drugs  — prevention,  intervention, 
and  disciplinary  action  — need  to  be 
conununicated  not  only  to  all  staff,  but 
also  to  students  and  their  parents  or 
guaidianSc  This  should  be  done  on  an 
annual  basis  in  a variety  of  ways:  letters, 
posters,  meetings,  liaison  with  parent* 
teacher  associations,  etc. 

• • • 

The  development  and  implementation  of 
an  alcohol  and  drug  policy  is  a substantial 
undertaking  for  a school  board.  Its  success 
will  depend  on  the  level  of  commitment 
reflected  by  the  board  and. on  the 
allocation  of  sufficient  staff  and  financial 
resources. 


Chapter  1 of  the  guide  introduced  a 
number  of  reasons  why  a board  would 
develop  an  alcohol  and  drug  policy. 
Alcohol  and  drugs  can  have  a detrimental 
effect  on  student  abilities  to  learn  and 
function  in  society  as  well  as  on  the 
smooth  and  effective  operation  of  schools. 
Progress  cannot  be  made  in  these  areas . 
through  ill-considered  or  token  effort. 

Most  school  boards  will  recognize  that 
alcohol-  and  drug-related  issues  among 
students  are  serious  matters  and  will 
endeavour  to  address  these  issues  through 
the  development  of  well-considered  and 
responsible  policies.  Boards  can  further 
affirm  their  concern  by  monitoring  the 
implementation  and  evaluating  the  impact 
of  their  policies.  This  approach  will  enable 
the  system  to  introduce  refinements  as 
required  from  time  to  time.  In  so  doing,  it 
accepts  that  addressing  alcohol  and  drug 
issues  is  a continuing  process  and  not  a 
quick  and  simple  "one-shot''  event. 


"All  aspects  of  the 
board  policy  on 
alcohol  and  drugs 
need  to  he 
communicated 
not  only  to  all 
staff,  hut  also  to 
students  and 
their  parents  or 
guardians" 
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6 A Model  Policy 


The  preceding  chapters  have  introduced  and  discussed  issues  related  to  a 
preventive  curriculum,  early  intervention,  and  discipline.  In  several 
instances,  a range  of  possible  board  positions  have  been  identified.  On  the 
following  pages  is  a model  policy  to  illustrate  how  these  ideas  might  be 
applied.  The  policy  is  written  as  if  it  were  produced  by  an  actual  board, 
but  it  is  the  structure  and  framework  that  are  most  important. 
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BOARD  POUCY  ON  STUDENT  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  USE 


PREAMBLE 

The  school  board  has  an  interest  in  the  health,  social,  personal,  and  legal  well-being 
of  students.  It  recognizes  that  the  consumption  of  alcohol  and  drugs  can  impair 
individual  students'  well-being  and  can  also  interfere  with  their  ability  to  learn  and 
function  in  society.  In  addition,  the  board  acknowledges  that  student  alcohol  and 
drug  use,  either  on  its  property  or  at  its  events,  interferes  with  the  legitimate 
academic  and  extra-curricular  interests  of  other  students  and  staff. 

In  accordance  with  these  conclusions,  the  board  has  adopted  this  policy  to  address 
student  alcohol  and  drug  use  and  the  attendant  problems.  The  policy  has  three 
principal  components:  . 

1 A curriculum  designed  to  prevent  alcohol  and  drug  problems 

2 A program  for  the  identification  of,  and  early  intervention  into,  problems, 
among  students  for  whom  preventive  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful 

3 A fair  disciplinary  code  regarding  alcohol-  or  drug-related  infractions.  It 
should  be  understood  that  this  policy  encompasses  strategies  to  ensure 
policy  implementation  and  evaluation;  training  of  staff;  and  involvement  of 
students,  parents  and  the  community  in  the  development,  implementation 
and  evaluation  of  the  policy 

In  referring  to  "alcohol  and  drugs,”  alcohol  is  understood  as  the  drug  most* often  used 
by  students  and  most  responsible  for  drug-related  problems.  The  term  “drug  use” 
refers  to  drugs  other  than  alcohol  and  includes  tobacco,  illicit  drugs,  inhalants,  and 
prescription  drugs  used  without  the  authority  of  a physician.  It  does  not  include  drugs 
prescribed  by  a physician  or  over-the-counter  medications  used  with  the  permission 
of  a parent  or  legal  guardian. 

Problems  associated  with  student  alcohol  and  drug  use  generally  fall  into  four 
categories:  health,  social,  personal,  and  legal. 

Health  problems  most  often  involve  injuries  and  other  forms  of  disability  which  are 
primariiy  the  result  of  accidents.  In  addition,  they  can  extend  to  hangovers,  general 
fatigue,  and  related  impairments  to  learning.  Heavier  use  over  time  can  lead  to 
dependency. 

Social  problems  often  involve  the  loss  of  friends  and  a deterioration  in  ability  to 
function  socially.  They  can  include  alienation  from  family  members  and  chronic 
conflict  with  authority.  Academic  standing  may  fail,  along  with  interest  and 
accomplishment  in  other  areas,  such  as  sports  and  other  extra-curricular  activities. 

Personal  problems  are  often  reflected  in  diminished  self-esteem.  They  can  lead  to 
bouts  of  depression  and  to  substantial  losses  in  self-confidence  which,  in  severe 
cases,  can  result  in  alienation  from  reality,  or  even  in  suicide. 
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Legal  problems  arise  from  breaking  the  laws  which  govern  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  or  drugs.  It  is  illegal  for  anyone  under  16  years  of  age  to  use  tobacco  and  for 
anyone  under  1 9 years  of  age  to  Fx>ssess  or  use  alcohol  except  in  a residence  under 
the  supervision  of  a parent  or  guardian.  Other  alcohol  laws  which  govern  drinking 
and  driving,  public  intoxication,  places  of  consumption,  and  the  transportation  of 
alcohol  apply  to  all  age  groups.  Similarly,  laws  against  the  use  or  possession  of  illicit 
drugs  apply  to  all  ages. 


PREVENTIVE  CURRICULUM 

The  goal  of  a preventive  curriculum  is  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  alcohol-  and  drug- 
related  problems  among  students  by  implementing  a preventive  education 
curriculum  and  associated  activities. 

The  school  board  proposes  to  reduce  alcohol  and  drug  problems  among  students  by 
implementing  a comprehensive  education  curriculum.  This  curriculum  will  extend 
from  the  primary  level  through  the  senior  secondary  level  and  will  be  cumulative, 
such  that  each  year's  lessons  build  on  preceding  ones  and  become  a base  for 
subsequent  material.  The  curriculum  will  be  linked  to  the  developmental  stages  of 
the  student  and  cross-referenced  with  patterns  of  student  alcohol  and  drug  use  so 
that  lessons  will  be  broad-based,  covering  a wide  range  of  subjects,  and  will  be 
supplemented  by  an  associated  set  of  informal  activities.  Students,  parents  and  the 
community  will  be  involved  in  a variety  of  activities.  The  curriculum  will  be  developed 
by  representatives  from  the  board,  its  employees,  and  outside  experts  from  the 
community.  It  will  be  approved  by  the  board,  evaluated  regularly,  and  revised  every 
three  years. 

The  alcohol  and  drug  curriculum  has  a high  level  of  priority.  Its  implementation  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  superintendent  of  curriculum  and  the  principal  of  each 
school.  Funds  for  training  staff  members  and  the  purchase  of  classroom  materials 
will  be  specifically  designated  on  an  annual  basis  as  part  of  the  normal  budget 
process. 

Within  the  curriculum,  specific  objectives  will  be  developed  for  each  grade  consistent 
with  the  overall  goal,  the  students’  developmental  stage,  and  patterns  of  alcohol  and 
drug  use. 
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EARLY  INTERVENTION  INTO  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  PROBLEMS 

The  goal  of  early  intervention  is  to  reduce  the  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs  likely  to 
cause  problems  and  the  number  of  existing  cases  of  alcohol  and  drug-related 
problems,  through  the  implementation  of  accessible  assessment,  counselling,  and 
referral  services. 

The  school  board  acknowledges  that  some  students  will  develop  alcohol-  and  drug- 
related  problems  despite  the  preventive  curriculum.  Consistent  with  the  board's 
concern  for  the  health,  social,  aruj  personal  well-being  of  students,  an  early 
intervention  program  will  assist  in  identifying  and  assessing  these  problems  and 
providing  appropriate  counselling  and  referral  services. 

The  identification  of  problems  can  occur  in  three  ways: 

• Students  who  believe  they  have  problems  can  voluntarily  approach  the 
counselling  staff  for  a confidential  interview.  This  could  also  include  students 
who  have  problems  arising  form  alcohol  or  drug  use  by  their  parents,  other 
family  members,  or  friends. 

• A student  may  be  identified  through  disciplinary  action  for  alcohol  or.drug  use 
on  board  property  or  at  a board-sponsored  event  Second  infractions  may 
result  in  the  student  being  strongly  encouraged  to  seek  assistance. 

• Employees  of  the  board  or  other  interested  adults  can  approach  counselling 
staff  and  express  concerns  about  a particular  student  The  staff  member  will 
judge  whether  further  action  is  warranted.  If  so,  a confidential  interview  will 
be  suggested  to  the  student  to  determine  whether  a problem  exists  and  to 
select  an  appropriate  course  of  action. 

The  first  step  in  early  intervention  is  a preliminary  assessment  interview.  At  this 
point,  counselling  staff  will  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  alcohol  or  drug 
use  and  associated  problems.  In  so  doing,  the  counsellor  will  identify  the  most 
appropriate  type  of  intervention. 

Should  the  nature  of  the  student’s  problems  warrant  the  counsellor  will  offer  a series 
of  sessions  designed  to  develop  or  reinforce  positive  levels  of  awareness,  motivation 
and  skill.  When  problems  appear  to  be  more  serious,  the  counsellor  will  make  a 
referral  to  the  community  agency  best  equipped  to  respond.  In  these  cases,  the 
counsellor  will  maintain  regular  contact  with  the  student  to  monitor  progress  and 
assist  with  difficulties. 

Students  who  receive  assistance  through  self-referral,  or  in  response  to  a request 
from  a school  counsellor,  will  be  assured  confidentiality.  Unless  legally  compelled  to 
do  so,  the  counsellor  will  not  divulge  the  fact  that  assistance  is  being  provided 
without  prior  permission  from  the  student.  The  counsellor  will  encourage  the  student 
to  inform  his  or  her  parents  or  legal  guardians  and  to  seek  their  involvement  and 
support. 
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When  assistance  results  from  a disciplinary  procedure,  the  parents  will  already  be 
involved.  In  such  cases  the  counsellor  will  negotiate  with  the  parents  and  the  student 
the  way  in  which  progress  reports  will  be  made.  Parents  or  legal  guardians  will  be 
involved  in  the  assistance  process. 

The  availability  of  assistance  for  students  will  be  communicated  to  students  and  their 
parents  or  legal  guardians  every  year.  Similarly,  all  teachers  will  receive  an  annual 
orientation  to  the  program  with  specific  reference  made  to  their  role  as  referral 
agents.  Counsellors  will  be  provided  with  the  necessary  training  for  assessment  and 
intervention  and  will  develop  referral  links  with  community  agencies. 

The  superintendent  of  special  services  will  present  the  board  with  an  annual  report 
detailing  the  number  of  students  referrals  received,  a breakdown  of  the  action  taken, 
and  a summary  of  the  outcomes  for  additional  evaluation. 


DISCIPUNARY  ACTION 

The  goal  of  disciplinary  action  is  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  all  students  by 
deterring  students  from  using  alcohol  or  drugs  on  board  property  or  at  board- 
sponsored  events,  and  from  coming  onto  board  property  or  attending  such  events 
while  intoxicated. 

The  school  board  prohibits  the  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs  by  students  while  on  board 
property  or  at  events  sponsored  by  the  board  and  its  constituent  schools.  The 
possession  of  these  substances,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products,  is  also  prohibited.  [Note:  While  students  16  years  of  age  and  over  may 
legally  possess  tobacco,  the  board  has  the  legal  right  to  prohibit  its  use  on  school 
property  or  at  school-sponsored  events.] 

Violations  can  occur  in  five  ways: 

• Use  of  tobacco 

• Use  or  possession  of  alcohol 

• Use  of  inhalants  for  the  purpose  of  intoxication 

• Use  or  possession  of  illicit  drugs 

• Being  intoxicated  by  alcohol  or  drugs 
Specific  sanctions  will  apply  to  each  type  of  violation. 
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The  use  of  tobacco 

[Note:  Boards  may  elect  to  designate  specific  areas  for  smoking.  Here,  the  infraction 

would  include  smoking  by  students  under  16  years,  and  smoking  outside  the 

designated  area  by  students  of  any  age.] 

First  infraction 

• The  student  is  informed  that  his  or  her  behaviour  is  an  infraction  of  board 
policy  and  that  the  infraction  will  be  recorded. 

• The  student  is  advised  that  further  disciplinary  action  will  be  taken  for  a 
subsequent  infraction  and  is  asked  to  acknowledge  that  he  or  she 
understands. 

• Parents  or  legal  guardians  are  informed  of  the  infraction. 

• Should  the  students  be  under  the  age  of  1 8 years,  the  tobacco  will  be 
confiscated  and  returned  to  the  parents  or  legal  guardians,  if  the  student  is 
over  the  age  of  18  years,  the  tobacco  will  be  confiscated  and  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  term. 


Subsequent  infractions 

• The  student  is  informed  that  his  or  her  behaviour  is  an  infraction  of  board 
policy,  and  the  infraction  is  recorded. 

• The  parents  or  legal  guardians  are  advised  that  the  student  has  repeated  a 
violation  of  board  policy. 

• Should  the  student  be  under  the  age  of  1 8 years,  the  tobacco  will  be 
confiscated  and  returned  to  the  parents  or  legal  guardians.  If  the  student  is 
over  the  age  of  1 8 years,  the  tobacco  will  be  confiscated  and  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  term. 

• The  student  will  be  encouraged  to  enter  a smoking  cessation  program. 

• The  student  will  be  suspended  for  three  days. 


Use  or  possession  of  alcohol 
First  infraction 

• The  student  is  informed  that  his  or  her  behaviour  is  an  infraction  of  board 
policy  and  that  the  infraction  will  be  recorded. 
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The  student  is  advised  that  further  disciplinary  action  will  be  taken  for  a 
subsequent  infraction  and  is  asked  to  acknowledge  that  he  or  she 
understands. 

Parents  or  legal  guardians  are  informed  of  the  infraction. 

The  alcohol  is  confiscated.  If  the  student  is  under  19  years  of  age,  the 
alcohol  will  be  returned  to  the  parents  or  legal  guardians,  if  the  student  is  19 
years  of  age  or  older,  the  alcohol  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term. 


Subsequent  infractions 

• The  student  is  informed  that  his  or  her  behaviour  is  an  infraction  of  board 
policy,  and  the  infraction  is  recorded. 

• The  parents  or  legal  guardians  are  advised  that  the  student  has  repeated  a 
violation  of  board  policy. 

• The  alcohol  is  confiscated.  If  the  student  is  under  1 9 years  of  age,  the 
alcohol  will  be  returned  to  the  parents  or  legal  guardians.  If  the  student  is  19 
years  of  age  or  older,  the  alcohol  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

• The  student  will  be  suspended  for  three  days  and  referred  to  the  counselling 
department  for  a preliminary  assessment  interview.  The  student  will  not  be 
compelled  to  accept  this  referral,  but  will  be  advised  that  compliance  is  in  his 
or  her  interests  and  will  be  favourably  considered  should  future  disciplinary 
measures  ever  be  necessary. 


Use  of  inhalants  for  the  purpose  of  intoxication 

First  infraction 

• The  student  is  informed  that  his  or  her  behaviour  is  an  infraction  of  board 
policy  and  that  the  infraction  will  be  recorded. 

• The  student  is  advised  that  further  disciplinary  action  will  be  taken  for  a 
subsequent  infraction  and  is  asked  to  acknowledge  that  he  or  she 
understands. 

• Parents  or  legal  guardians  are  informed  of  the  infraction. 

• The  inhalant  is  confiscated  and  returned  to  the  student’s  parents  or  legal 
guardians. 
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Subsequent  infractions 

• The  student  is  informed  that  his  or  her  behaviour  is  an  infraction  of  board 
policy,  and  the  infraction  is  recorded. 

• The  parents  or  legal  guardians  are  advised  that  the  student  has  repeated  a 
violation  of  board  policy. 

• The  inhalant  is  confiscated  and  returned  to  the  student's  parents  or  legal 
guardians. 

• The  student  will  be  suspended  for  three  days  and  referred  to  the  counselling 
department  for  a preliminary  assessment  interview.  The  student  will  not  be 
compelled  to  accept  this  referral,  but  will  be  advised  that  compliance  is  in  his 
or  her  best  interests  and  will  be  favourably  considered  should  future 
disciplinary  measures  be  necessary. 


Use  or  possession  of  Illicit  drugs 

First  infraction 

• The  student  is  informed  that  his  or  her  behaviour  is  an  infraction  of  board 
policy  and  that  the  infraction  will  be  recorded. 

• The  student  is  advised  that  further  disciplinary  action  will  be  taken  for  a 
subsequent  infraction  and  is  asked  to  acknowledge  that  he  or  she  ’ 
understands. 

• Parents  or  legal  guardians  are  informed  of  the  infraction. 

• The  illicit  drugs  are  confiscated  as  prescribed  by  board  authorities. 


Subsequent  infractions 

• The  student  is  informed  that  his  or  her  behaviour  is  an  infraction  of  board 
policy,  and  the  infraction  is  recorded. 

• The  parents  or  legal  guardians  are  advised  that  the  student  has  repeated  a 
violation  of  board  policy. 

• The  illicit  drug  is  disposed  of  as  prescribed  by  board  authorities. 

• The  student  will  be  suspended  for  three  days  and  referred  to  the  counselling 
department  for  a preliminary  assessment  interview.  The  student  will  not  be 
compelled  to  accept  this  referral,  but  will  be  advised  that  compliance  is  in  his 
or  her  best  interests  and  will  be  favourably  considered  should  future 
disciplinary  measures  be  necessary. 
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Being  intoxicated  by  alcohol  or  drugs 

First  infraction 

• The  student  is  detained  at  the  school  (or  the  event)  under  the  supervision  of 
a board  employee  in  order  to  ensure  his  or  her  safety,  if  the  student  refuses 
to  stay  under  supervision,  the  police  are  called  to  take  the  student  home. 
Otherwise,  the  student’s  parents  or  legal  guardians  are  called  to  retrieve  their 
child.  Should  parents  or  legal  guardians  not  be  available,  attempts  are  made 
to  find  other  responsible  adults  who  can  take  the  student  home  or  provide 
care.  If  no  other  option  is  available,  the  student  is  taken  to  a detoxification 
centre,  hospital  or.  if  necessary,  to  a police  station  in  order  to  ensure  his  or 
her  safety.  Parents  are  advised  of  the  infraction  as  soon  as  possible. 

• Any  alcohol  or  drugs  present  are  confiscated.  If  the  student  is  under  1 9 years 
of  age.  alcohol  is  returned  to  the  student’s  parents  or  legal  guardians.  If  the 
student  is  19  years  of  age  or  older,  the  alcohol  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  Illicit  drugs  are  disposed  of  as  prescribed  by  board  authorities. 

• On  a later  occasion  when  the  student  is  no  longer  intoxicated,  he  or  she  will 
be  informed  that  his  or  her  behaviour  was  an  infraction  of  board  policy.  The 
infraction  is  recorded. 

• The  student  is  advised  of  further  disciplinary  action  that  will  be  taken  for  a 
subsequent  infraction  and  is  asked  to  acknowledge  that  he  or  she 
understands. 


Subsequent  infractions 

• The  student  is  detained  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a first  infraction. 

• Any  alcohol  or  drugs  present  are  confiscated.  If  the  student  is  under  1 9 years 
of  age.  alcohol  is  returned  to  the  student’s  legal  guardians.  If  the  student  is 

1 9 years  of  age  or  older,  the  alcohol  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
Illicit  drugs  are  disposed  of  as  prescribed  by  board  authorities. 

• The  infraction  is  recorded. 

• The  student  will  be  suspended  for  three  days  and  referred  to  the  counselling 
department  for  a preliminary  assessment  interview.  The  student  will  not  be 
compelled  to  accept  this  referral  but  will  be  advised  that  it  is  in  his  or  her  best 
interests  and  will  be  favourably  considered  should  future  disciplinary 
measures  be  necessary. 
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Further  disciplinary  action 

Should  a student  have  two  or  more  infractions  and  fail  to  accept  the  referral  for  a 
preliminary  assessment  interview,  the  principal  may  impose  more  severe  sanctions 
in  consultation  with  the  superintendent  of  education.  These  may  include 
suspensions  of  up  to  five  days  and  possible  expulsion,  in  making  this  decision,  three 
considerations  will  be  taken  into  account: 

• Indications  that  the  student  will  continue  using  alcohol  or  drugs 

• Lack  of  serious  concern  on  the  part  of  the  student  about  the  consequences 
of  alcohol  or  drug  use 

• The  level  of  disruption  imposed  on  other  students,  school  staff,  and  the 
educational  process 

The  imposition  of  severe  sanctions  would  be  justified  by  an  unfavourable 
assessment  in  any  of  the  three  areas  of  consideration. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  all  students  and  their  parents  or  legal 
guardians  will  be  informed  in  writing  of  the  board’s  goals,  policies,  and  disciplinary 
procedures  for  the  possession  or  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs.  All  staff  will  be  oriented 
to  the  procedures  and  to  the  steps  they  must  take  in  any  related  situation. 
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1 Introduction 


This  document  is  intended  as  a companion 
to  Alcohol  and  Drug  Policies:  A Guide  for 
School  Boards.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  the 
legal  information  required  for  educators  to 
develop  a comprehensive  policy  for  deal- 
ing with  student  alcohol  and  drug  use. 
School  boards,  principals,  and  teachers 
have  a broad  range  of  rights,  powers,  and 
obligations  which  are  derived  from  vari- 
ous sources.  Taken  together,  these  sources 
give  educators  ample  legal  authority  to 
implement  the  three  components  of  the 
model  policy.  The  real  challenge  for  educa- 
tors is  to  ensure  that  this  authority  is  used 
wisely  in  balancing  the  goals  of  the  three 
components,  while  maintaining  the  stu- 
dent and  parental  support  that  is  essential 
to  the  overall  success  of  the  policy. 


The  following  three  sections  of  this  com- 
panion document  exanune  the  Education 
Act,^  the  Trespass  to  Property  Act?-  and  the 
Criminal  Code.^  Separate  rights,  powers, 
and  obligations  exist  under  each  Act. 
Although  a particular  Act  may  not  autho- 
rize a teacher's  or  prindpal's  specific 
action,  either  or  both  of  the  other  Acts  may 
do  so.  Consequently,  the  entire  text  should 
be  read  before  reaching  any  conclusions 
about  what  one  may  or  may  not  be 
empowered  to  do. 

Following  the  review  of  the  three  Acts, 
we  discuss  educators'  obligations  for 
recordkeeping,  confidentiality,  and  disclo- 
sure. The  focus  then  shifts  to  a detailed 
examination  of  one  of  the  leading  cases  in 
this  field.  The  final  section  sununarizes  the 
conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  this 
material. 


"Sqmrate  rights, 
powers,  and 
obligations  exist 
under  each  Act. 
Although  a 
particular  Act 
my  not 
authorize  a 
teachers  or 
principals 
specific  action, 
either  or  both  of 
the  other  Acts 
my  do  so." 
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2 The  Education  Act 


The  Education  Act  is  a complex  piece  of  legis- 
lation.  The  provisions  most  relevant  for  our 
purposes  are  drafted  in  broad  terms  that  pro- 
vide boards,  principals,  and  teachers  with  sub- 
stantial authority  and  responsibility.  Until 
recently,  these  provisions  were  rarely  litigated. 
Moreover,  the  cases  that  did  go  to  court  sug- 
gested that  judges  zoere  willing  to  give  educa- 
tors a relatively  free  hand  in  operating  the 
school  system. 

General  duties  of  teachers  and 
principals 

The  Education  Act  imposes  a variety  of 
obligations  on  teachers^  and  principals.^  It 
also  regulates  the  nnethod  and  content  of 
instruction,  the  conduct  of  principals, 
teachers  and  students,  and  the  learning 
environment  in  the  school.  Both  teachers 
and  principals  are  required  to  set  an  exam- 
ple for  students  and  to  instill  in  them  "the 
highest  regard  for  truth,  justice,...  sobriety, 
industry,  frugality,  purity,  temperance,  and 
all  other  virtues".^  Through  various  provi- 
sions, the  Act  also  imposes  a general  duty 
on  teachers  and  principals  to  establish  a 
positive  learning  environment  and  to 
encourage  students  in  the  "pursuit  of 
learning".^  The  Act  and  Regulations  also 
indicate  that  educators  have  a general  obli- 
gation to  preserve  the  safety  and  health  of 
students.® 

These  broad  duties  suggest  that  educa- 
tors have  obligations  to  respond  to  student 
alcohol  and  drug  use.  The  three  compo- 
nents of  the  comprehensive  policy  appear 
to  be  warranted,  whether  one  focuses  on 
an  educator's  res]x>nsibility  to  instill 
regard  for  sobriety  and  temperance,  to 
establish  a positive  learning  environment 
or  to  protect  student  health  and  safety. 


Duty  of  principals  and  teachers  to 
maintain  order  and  discipline 

Both  principals  and  teachers  are  charged 
with  responsibility  for  maintaining  order 
and  discipline.^  Principals  are  ultimately 
accountable  for  ensuring  order  and  disci- 
pline in  the  school,  and  they  are  expected 
to  establish  appropriate  guidelines.^^ 
Teachers,  under  the  direction  of  their  prin- 
cipal, are  required  to  maintain  order  and 
discipline  in  the  classroom  and  on  school 
premises.” 

Pupils  have  a corresponding  duty  to 
exercise  self-discipline  and  to  accept  a 
principal's  or  teacher's  disciplinary  actions 
as  those  of  a kind  and  firm  parent.  This 
duty  applies  to  a pupil's  conduct  at  school, 
any  school-sponsored  event  or  while  trav- 
elling on  a school  bus.^^ 

The  concept  of  order  and  discipline  is 
broad  enough  to  support  school  policies 
prohibiting  any  unlawful  conduct  as  well 
as  any  conduct  that  might  px>se  a risk  of 
injury  to  students,  staff,  or  school 
property.^®  These  provisions  should  also 
enable  principals  and  teachers  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  reasonably  necessary  to 
maintain  an  appropriate  learning  environ- 
ment.^^ This  may  entail  prohibiting  stu- 
dents from  coming  to  school  or  school 
events  in  an  intoxicated  condition.  It  may 
also  include  a general  prohibition  against 
bringing  any  alcohol,  drugs,  or  other 
potentially  intoxicating  substances  onto 
school  property,  whether  or  not  the  stu- 
dent's conduct  is  lawful.  For  example,  a 
school  board  could  prohibit  any  student, 
even  those  over  16,  from  bringing  tobacco 
onto  school  property. 


"Through  various 
provisions,  the 
Act  imposes  a 
general  duty  on 
teachers  and 
principals  to 
establish  a 
positive  learning 
environment  and 
to  encourage 
students  in  the 
'pursuit  of 
learning." 
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Power  to  protect,  inspect,  and 
preserve  school  property 

The  Education  Act  and  its  Regulations 
grant  school  boards  and  principals  exten- 
sive powers  to  deal  with,  protect,  and 
inspect  school  property.  Some  of  these 
powers  are  custodial  in  nature,  focusing  on 
the  repair  and  maintenance  of  school  prop>- 
erty.'^  Nevertheless,  there  are  other  provi- 
sions that  grant  school  boards  and  princi- 
pals virtually  all  the  powers  of  other  prop- 
erty owners.^^  These  provisions  appear 
broad  enou^  to  empower  boards,  princi- 
pals, and  teachers  to  search  school  lockers 
or  desks.  It  seems  appropriate  for  a school 
board  to  take  reasoitable  steps  to  ensure 
that  its  propjerty  is  not  used  for  illegal  pur- 
poses or  in  violation  of  its  own  alcohol  and 
drug  policies. 

Nevertheless,  three  notes  of  caution  are 
warranted.  First,  the  right  to  search  a lock- 
er would  not,  in  and  of  itself,  justify 
searching  the  student's  property  in  the 
locker.  Similar  concerns  may  be  raised 
about  interfering  with  a lock  belonging  to 
the  student.  However,  several  Canadian 
cases  suggest  that  school  officials  who  rea- 
sonably suspect  a student  of  violating  the 
law  or  the  school  rules  may  search  that 
student  and  his  or  her  belongings  under 
their  right  to  maintain  order  and  disci- 
pline.^'Presumably,  the  courts  would  also 
permit  school  officials  to  remove  a stu- 
dent's lock  in  such  circumstances,  given 
the  courts'  broad  interpretation  of  the 
order  and  discipline  provision. 

Second,  the  arbitrary  use  of  this  |x>wer 
would  inevitably  generate  administrative 
and  legal  challenges.^®  Third,  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  such  challenges,  these  tac- 
tics would  probably  alienate  the  student 
body,  thereby  undermining  the  other  com- 
pxjnents  of  the  model  policy. 

Consequently,  this  search  power  should 
be  used  with  restraint.  It  is  advisable  for 
Boards  to  establish  a locker  search  policy 
that  is  distributed  to  both  students  and 
parents.  In  that  f)olicy,  a Board  could 
specifically  reserve  the  right  to  search  any 


locker  if  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it 
contained  any  prohibited  substance  or 
object. 

Power  to  compel  attendance 

The  Education  Act  requires  children 
between  the  ages  of  6 and  16  to  attend 
school  unless  they  fall  within  one  of  the 
listed  exclusions.^^  Parents  and  guardians 
have  a corresponding  duty  to  ensure  that 
their  children  attend  school;  a breach  of 
this  duty  constitutes  a provincial  offence.^® 
Similarly,  a child  may  prosecuted  under 
the  Act  for  failing  to  attend  school.^^  The 
Act  also  authorizes  attendance  counsellors 
to  take  custody  of  truants  in  some  situa- 
tions and  return  them  to  their  parents  or 
the  school.^  Moreover,  principals  are 
authorized  to  susp>end  a child  for  persis- 
tent truancy.^ 

When  a pupil  returns  after  being  absent, 
a parent  of  the  pupil  or  the  pupil  if  he  or 
she  is  18  or  older,  is  required  to  provide  a 
written  or  oral  explanation  as  directed  by 
the  principal.^*  This  provision  coupled 
with  attendance  records  and  other  infor- 
mation, might  assist  schools  in  identifying 
students  with  alcohol  or  drug  problems. 

Power  to  refuse  entry 

Principals  can  deny  entry  to  anyone  whose 
presence  on  school  property  would  in  their 
judgment  be  detrimental  to  the  physical  or 
mental  well-being  of  the  students."  A 
principal  could  use  this  p>ower  to  prevent 
the  entry  of  anyone  he  or  she  believed  was 
intoxicated,  was  providing  alcohol  or 
drugs  to  students,  or  was  in  possession  of 
alcohol  or  drugs  in  violation  of  school  poli- 
cy.^® Although  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
deny  entry,  for  example,  to  a rock  group 
that  openly  advocates  violating  the  drug 
laws,  entry  should  not  be  denied  to  out- 
siders simply  because  their  views  on  a par- 
ticular issue  differ  from  that  of  the  school 
administration.^^ 


"A  principal 
could  use  this 
power  to  prevent 
the  entry  of 
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Power  to  suspend  or  expel  students 

The  Education  Act  gives  educators  sweep- 
ing authority  to  suspend  and  expel  stu- 
dents for  a broad  range  of  nusbehaviour.  A 
principal  may  suspend  a student  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time,  not  exceeding  the 
limit  set  by  the  board,  for  ^persistent  tru- 
ancy, persistent  opposition  to  authority, 
habitual  neglect  of  duty,  the  wilful  destruc- 
tion of  school  property,  the  use  of  profone 
or  improper  language,  or  conduct  injuri- 
ous to  the  nnoral  tone  of  the  school  or  to 
the  physical  or  mental  well-being  of  others 
in  the  school".^  This  last  ground  for  sus- 
pension is  broad  enough  to  encompass  any 
violation  of  a school's  alcohol  and  drug 
policy,  whether  or  not  the  student's  con- 
duct is  illegal.^ 

As  soon  as  a principal  suspends  a stu- 
dent, the  student  and  his  or  her  parents 
must  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  reasons 
for  the  suspension.  They  must  also  be 
informed  of  the  appeal  procedures.  In 
addition,  the  principal  must  write  to  the 
student' s teachers,  the  appropriate  atten- 
dance counsellors  and  sup^ervisors,  and  the 
board.^  If  the  suspension  is  based  on  stu- 
dent conduct  that  is  an  offence  covered  by 
the  Young  Offenders  Act,  it  could  be  argued 
that  the  letters  and  proceedings  constitut- 
ed a technical  violation  of  that  Act's  prohi- 
bition against  publishing  information 
identifying  young  offenders.^^  This  poten- 
tial conflict  has  not  yet  been  resolved. 

The  student' s parents  or  guardians,  or 
the  student  if  he  or  she  is  an  adult,  have  a 
right  to  appeal  the  suspension.  The  board 
is  then  required  to  convene  a hearing  to 
resolve  the  matter.^^  Even  if  there  is  no 
appeal,  the  board  may  remove,  confirm  or 
modify  the  susp>ension,  and  nuy  expunge 
the  record  of  it.^ 

The  board  may  expel  any  student  if  "his 
conduct  is  so  refractory  that  his  presence  is 
injurious  to  other  pupils" Although  nar- 
rower than  the  grounds  for  suspension,  the 
criteria  for  expulsion  are  vague.  A serious 
infraction  or  repeated  infractions  of  a 
school's  alcohol  and  drug  policies  might 
well  constitute  grounds  for  expulsion.^^ 

The  Act  provides  detailed  procedures  that 


must  be  taken  to  initiate  and  convene  an 
expulsion  hearing.^ 

Section  22(5)  of  the  Act  gives  a board 
discretion  to  readmit  students  who  have 
been  expelled.  Presumably  a board  could 
also  establish  conditions  for  readmission. 
For  example,  it  appears  reasonable  that  a 
student  who  has  bWn  expelled  for  repeat- 
edly coming  to  school  intoxicated  be 
required  to  accept  a referral  for  treatment 
as  a prerequisite  for  admission. 

Students  and  their  p»arents  can  also  chal- 
lenge a suspension  or  expulsion  order  in 
the  courts.  Until  recently,  the  courts  usual- 
ly upheld  the  school's  decision  unless 
there  was  a clear  error.^^  But  as  the  follow- 
ing case  illustrates,  the  courts  now  appear 
to  be  more  critical  of  the  substantive 
grounds  for  suspension  and  expulsion 
orders. 

Re  Peel  Board  of  Education  and  arose 

from  an  out-of-school  incident  in  which  six 
male  students  were  charged  with  abduct- 
ing and  sexually  assaulting  a female  stu- 
dent. On  learning  of  the  charges,  the  prin- 
cipal suspended  the  students  and  the 
Board  subsequently  sought  to  initiate 
expulsion  proceedings.  Before  doing  so, 
the  Board  applied  to  the  court  to  deter- 
mine if  such  proceedings  would  violate 
section  38(1)  of  the  Young  Offenders  Aci^^ 
(YOA).  It  prohibits  publishing  by  any 
means  a report  that  would  result  in  dis- 
closing the  name  or  identity  of  a young 
person  who  has  or  is  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted an  offence  governed  by  the  Act. 

The  decision  raises  two  important  issues. 

First,  the  judge  was  extremely  critical  of 
the  principal's  and  Board's  "p)eremptory" 
conduct.  The  mere  fact  that  a student  is 
charged  with  an  offence  does  not  establish 
that  he  or  she  committed  the  alleged  act. 
Consequently,  the  principal  and  Board 
were  not  justified  in  taking  any  disci- 
plinary action  against  the  students,  let 
alone  expulsion  proceedings.  In  the 
judge's  words:  "Had  the  principal  not 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  students 
were  guilty  he  would  have  had  no  basis 
for  ordering  their  suspension.  He  had  no 
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other  information  on  which  to  base  his 
conclusion..."^ 

Second,  the  judge  interpreted  section 
38(1)  of  the  YOA  very  broadly.  The  judge 
accepted  that  the  Board  had  no  intention 
to  invade  the  student's  privacy  and  that  it 
would  act  in  good  faith  to  preserve  the 
secrecy  of  the  expulsion  proceedings. 
Nevertheless,  he  stated  that  the  holding  of 
the  expulsion  hearing  would  fuel  the  exist- 
ing rumours  and  that  any  unfavorable 
result  in  the  hearing  would  inevitably  lead 
to  the  students  being  identihed. 
Consequently,  the  judge  prohibited  the 
Board  from  proceeding  because  it  would 
violate  section  38(1).^^ 

This  aspect  of  the  Ped  decision  is  prob- 
lematic. If  this  broad  interpretation  of  s. 
38(1)  is  accepted,  an  educator  could  not 
discipline  a student  for  any  school  infrac- 
tion that  also  happened  to  be  governed  by 
the  YOA,  even  if  the  police  had  no  interest 
in  pursuing  the  matter."^  Thus,  schools 
would  be  precluded  from  disciplining  stu- 
dents for  petty  vandalism,  minor  thefts, 
any  fighting,  or  a violation  of  the  federal 
tobacco  legislation  prohibiting  underage 
p>ossession.  This  interpretation  also  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  to  that  adopted  in  other 
cases,^  including  the  Court  of  Appeal 
decision  in  R.  v.  JM.G.,**  which  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  later  in  the  text. 

The  offence  in  Peel  was  not  committed 
on  school  premises  and  did  not  constitute 
a school  infraction.  It  is  unclear  whether 
the  result  would  have  been  different  had 
the  offence  been  committed  at  school  and 
involved  a violation  of  the  school  rules. 
Perhaps,  it  is  on  this  basis  that  the  courts 
will  ultimately  resolve  the  conflict  between 
Peel  and  other  cases. 

Aside  from  the  slight  uncertainty  creat- 
ed by  Peel,  educators  have  ample  authority 
to  suspend  or  expel  students  for  violations 
of  school  alcohol  and  drug  policies.  The 
challenge  for  school  boards  is  to  ensure 
that  these  powers  are  used  with  restraint, 
in  a manner  that  does  not  undermine  sup- 
port for  their  other  alcohol  and  drug  initia- 
tives. 
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3 The  Trespass  to  Property  Act  and 
Related  Issues 


The  Trespass  to  Property  Act  (T.P.A.)^ 
specifically  states  that  school  boards  and  those 
acting  on  their  behalf  have  the  same  rights  as 
other  "occupiers'*  of  land.^  By  making  it  a 
provincial  offence  to  trespass,  the  Act  creates  a 
sanction  that  "occupiers"  can  use  to  control 
who  may  enter  and  remain  on  their  property. 

Power  to  deny  or  limit  entry 

Anyone  who  enters,  without  the  occupi- 
er's express  consent,  premises  where  entry 
is  prohibited,  or  who  remains  after  being 
directed  to  leave,  is  guilty  of  trespassing 
and  may  be  Bned  up  to  $2,000.'^^  An  occu- 
pier may  prohibit  entry  by  posting  signs  or 
by  giving  written  or  verbal  notice.^  It  also 
may  be  presumed  that  entry  is  prohibited 
from  the  way  in  which  the  property  is 
enclosed.^®  An  occupier  may  permit  entry 
for  some  purposes  or  under  specified  cir- 
cumstances, but  prohibit  entry  in  all  other 
situations.^ 

These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  a per- 
son who  has  a legal  right  to  enter.^^  Since 
students  have  an  obligation  to  attend 
school  until  they  are  16  and  have  a general 
right  to  a public  education,^  they  have  a 
legal  right  to  enter  school  property.^ 
Presumably,  this  right  is  conditional  upon 
the  student  complying  with  reasonable 
rules  of  conduct.^  Consequently,  a board 
may  only  be  able  to  prohibit  or  restrict  stu- 
dent entry  if  it  has  some  justification. 


It  appears  reasonable  for  a board  to  pro- 
hibit entry  by  anyone  who  is  violating  the 
school's  ^cohol  and  drug  policies.  Such  a 
restriction  is  compatible  with  a school's 
educational  responsibilities^  and  does  not 
unduly  limit  a student's  right  of  entry. 
Considerable  care  should  be  taken  in  for- 
mulating procedures  to  enforce  these  entry 
policies.  For  example,  a board  might  pjer- 
mit  only  its  own  students  to  attend  school 
dances  and  other  social  events.  Provided 
the  px>licy  was  made  known  in  advance,  it 
might  be  acceptable  to  require  students 
entering  a school  dance  to  open  their  purs- 
es, knapsacks  and  similar  belongings  to 
ensure  that  they  do  not  contain  alcohol. 
Nevertheless,  a school  board  could  not  jus- 
tifiably require  students  to  agree  to  such  a 
search  policy  as  a condition  for  attending 
classes,  because  students  have  a legal  right 
to  attend.^  Regardless  of  the  entry  policies 
it  adopts,  a board  should  distribute  copies 
of  them  to  students  and  parents,  and  ]x>st 
copies  prominently  on  the  school  grounds. 

Right  to  arrest 

A police  officer,  an  occupier  and  any  per- 
son acting  on  an  occupier's  behalf  may 
arrest  without  a warrant  anyone  on  the 
property  who  they  reasonably  believe  is 
trespassing.^  The  arrest  is  lawful  even  if 
the  person  arrested  was  not  in  fact  tres- 
passing. The  Act  requires  a private  citizen 
who  arrests  a trespasser  to  call  the  police 
and  hand  over  the  suspect  to  them.^  Once 
the  police  are  involved,  the  occupier  can- 
not control  how  the  case  will  be  handled. 
For  example,  a principal  could  not  stop  the 
police  from  laying  a trespassing  charge 
against  a student  who  had  been  handed 
over  to  them  under  the  Act. 


“A  police  officer, 
an  occupier  and 
any  person  acting 
on  an  occupier's 
behalf  my  arrest 
without  a 
warrant  anyone 
on  the  property 
who  they 
reasonably  believe 
is  trespassing." 
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Qtizen's  arrest  and  the  Canadian 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 

Once  school  ofhdals  arrest  detain  or 
search  a student  under  the  T.PA.  or  other 
penal  legislation,  they  must  comply  with 
the  Charter.  For  example  in  R.  v.  Lerke,^  the 
staff  of  a tavern  arrested  the  accused  for 
trespassing  and,  in  searching  him,  found 
marijuana.  The  police  were  called  and 
Lerke  was  charged  with  possession  under 
the  Narcotic  Control  Act.^  The  Court  of 
Appeal  held  that  arrest  and  search  are  gov- 
ernment functions  to  which  the  Charter 
applies,  whether  the  person  making  the 
arrest  is  a police  officer  or  a private  citizen. 
Consequently,  a suspect  who  is  arrested  or 
searched  by  a private  citizen  is  entitled  to  a 
broad  range  of  rights  under  the  Charter, 
including  the  right  not  to  be  subject  to 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure,*^^  the 
right  not  to  be  arbitrarily  detained  or 
imprisoned;^  the  right  to  be  informed  of 
the  reasons  for  the  arrest;^  the  right  to 
retain  and  instruct  counsel;^  and  the  right 
to  be  informed  of  the  right  to  counsel.^ 
Pursuant  to  section  24(2)  of  the  Charter, 
evidence  seized  in  violation  of  the  Charter 
must  be  excluded,  if  its  admission  into  evi- 
dence would,  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  bring  the  administration  of  justice 
into  disrepute.^ 

The  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  the  staff 
had  lawfully  arrested  Lerke,  but  then  vio- 
lated section  8 of  the  Charter  which  pro- 
hibits unreasonable  search  and  seizure. 
Consequently,  the  marijuana  which  the 
staff  seized  was  excluded  from  evidence 
under  section  24(2),  and  Lerke  was  acquit- 
ted. As  we  shall  discuss  in  chapter  6, 
school  officials  acting  under  the  Education 
Act  may  avoid  some  of  the  Charter  prob- 
lems that  other  private  citizens  face  in  rely- 
ing on  the  T.P.A.,  the  Criminal  Code  or  other 
p>enal  legislation.^^ 


Right  to  use  reasonable  force  to 
eject  trespassers  and  to  protect 
property 

The  Criminal  Cod^  and  the  con\mon  law^ 
give  occupiers  the  rights  to  use  reasonable 
force  in  ejecting  trespassers.  Except  in  the 
case  of  a violent  intruder,  an  occupier  can- 
not use  any  force  until  after  the  trespasser 
has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  leave 
peacefully.  If  a trespasser  refuses  to  leave 
after  being  asked  to  do  so,  an  occupier  can 
physically  remove  him  or  her.^ 
Nevertheless,  there  are  two  major  limits  on 
the  right  to  eject  trespassers.  First,  an  occu- 
pier cannot  use  deadly  force  or  force  likely 
to  cause  serious  bodily  injury  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  ejecting  a trespasser.' ^ 
Rather,  an  occupier  should  call  the  police 
and  tolerate  the  presence  of  the  trespasser 
until  they  arrive.  Second,  an  occupier  can- 
not eject  a trespasser  if  doing  so  would 
foreseeably  endanger  the  trespassers  For 
example,  a tavern  was  held  civilly  liable 
for  ejecting  an  extremely  intoxicated 
patron  who  was  subsequently  hit  by  a car 
while  attempting  to  make  his  way  home.S 
This  second  exception  is  important  in 
formulating  school  policies  to  deal  with 
students  who  are  intoxicated.  Since  educa- 
tors are  considered  to  have  a sp>ecial  rela- 
tionship with  students,  they  would  be 
required  to  take  greater  care  than  other 
types  of  occupiers.^^  Consequently,  it 
would  be  inadvisable  simply  to  turn  away 
an  intoxicated  student  at  the  door  of  a 
school  dance,  especially  if  there  was  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  student  may  be 
driving.  In  these  situations,  a school's  pri- 
mary concern  should  be  with  the  student's 
safety  and  that  of  others  who  may  be  fore- 
seeably endangered.  The  courts  would 
probably  require  school  officials  to  take 
reasonable  steps  to  protect  the  student  in 
this  situation.^  This  may  involve  calling 
the  student's  parents  or  another  resp)onsi- 
ble  adult,  arranging  to  have  the  student 
taken  home,  and  perhaps  even  calling  the 
pxjlice  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  pre- 
venting the  student  from  driving.^^ 


“It  would  be 
inadvisable 
simply  to  turn 
away  an 
intoxicated 
student  at  the 
door  of  a school 
dance,  especially 
if  there  was 
reason  to  believe 
that  the  student 
may  be  driving' 
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If  despite  the  school  staff's  efforts  an 
intoxicated  student  left  and  was  injured, 
the  staff  would  not  be  held  liable.  Nor 
would  teachers  be  expected  to  endanger 
themselves  by  attempting  to  subdue  an 
intoxicated  student  who  physically  threat- 
ened anyone  who  tried  to  stop  him. 

The  Criminal  Code  and  the  common  law 
give  occupiers  the  right  to  use  reasonable 
force  to  protect  their  property.^  An  occu- 
pier should  attempt  to  resolve  the  issue 
peacefully  before  using  any  force.  In  no 
circumstances  can  deadly  force  or  force 
likely  to  cause  serious  b^ily  injury  be 
used  simply  to  protect  property.^  While  it 
may  be  appropriate  for  an  educator  to  use 
physical  force  in  an  effort  to  protect  stu- 
dents from  injuring  themselves  or  others, 
it  is  far  harder  to  justify  using  force  simply 
to  protect  property. 


Consequences  of  committing 
trespass 

As  indicated,  a person  convicted  of  tres- 
passing may  be  fined  up  to  $2,000  under 
the  TJ*.A?^  With  the  permission  of  the 
prosecutor  and  the  occupier,  the  court  may 
also  issue  a judgment  of  up  to  $1,000 
against  the  trespasser  to  compensate  the 
occupier  for  his  or  her  damages.^  As  an 
alternative,  an  occupier  can  bring  a com- 
mon law  tort  action  against  the  trespasser, 
in  which  case  there  is  no  limit  on  the  size 
of  the  damage  award.®^  If  the  crown  prose- 
cutor decides  not  to  proceed  with  charges 
under  the  Act,  the  occupier  can  initiate  a 
private  prosecution.  In  addition  to  any 
fine,  the  convicted  trespasser  may  be 
required  to  compensate  the  occupier  for 
the  costs  of  bringing  the  private  prosecu- 
tion.® 


"The  Crimind 
Code  and  the 
common  law  ^ve 
occupiers  the 
right  to  use 
reasonable  force 
to  protect  their 
property." 
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4 The  Criminal  Code 


The  Criminal  Code  grants  private  citizens 
broad  powers  to  arrest  without  a warrant. 
These  powers  are  similar  in  scope  to  those  of 
the  police.  As  well,  the  Code  authorizes  all 
individuals  to  use  reasonable  force  in  self- 
defence  and  the  defence  of  others.  Teachers, 
parents  and  those  standing  in  the  position  of  a 
parent  are  granted  special  authority  to  use 
reasonable  force  to  discipline  a child.  Finally, 
the  Criminal  Code  protects  those  exercising 
legal  authority  from  both  criminal  and  civil  lia- 
bility, provided  they  act  on  reasonable  grounds 
and  use  only  reasonable  force. 

A private  citizen's  right  to  arrest 
without  a warrant 

The  Criminal  Code  authorizes  private  citi> 
zens  to  make  arrests  without  a warrant  in 
three  situations,  two  of  which  are  relevant 
in  the  school  context.®  First,  a private  citi- 
zen may  arrest  any  person  whom  he  or  she 
finds  apparently  committing  an  indictable 
offence.^  The  fact  that  the  suspect  was  not 
actually  committing  the  offence  at  the  time 
will  not  render  the  arrest  unlawful.  The 
term  indictable  offence®  includes  a broad 
range  of  Criminal  Code  offences,  all  of  the 
common  federal  drug  offences  and  all  of 
the  federal  drinking  and  driving  offences. 
Consequently,  school  officials  can  arrest 
v/ithout  a warrant  any  student  who  is 
found  apparently  committing  a federal 
drug  offence  or  a federal  drinking  and 
driving  offence. 

Second,  an  owner  or  person  in  lawful 
possession  of  property,  or  a person  acting 
on  his  or  her  behalf,  may  arrest  without  a 
warrant  any  person  found  apparently 
committing  a criminal  offence  "on  or  in 
relation  to  that  property".®  The  term  crim- 
inal offence  includes  all  offences  under 
federal  jurisdiction.®  This  second  power 
to  arrest  without  a warrant  is  broader  than 


the  ffrst  because  it  includes  offences  which 
can  only  be  tried  by  summary  conviction, 
such  as  causing  a disturbance®  and 
unlawful  possession  of  tobacco  contrary  to 
the  federal  Tobacco  Restraint  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  this  power  to 
arrest  is  limited  to  federal  offences  com- 
mitted on  or  in  relation  to  the  property. 

The  Criminal  Code  requires  private  citi- 
zens who  nnake  an  arrest  to  "forthwith 
deliver"  the  suspect  to  the  police.^  Once 
the  police  are  involved,  they  are  responsi- 
ble for  determining  how  the  matter  will  be 
handled.  For  example,  the  police  may 
charge  a student  with  assault  for  partici- 
pating in  a minor  schoolyard  scuffle, 
xlespite  the  principal's  and  teacher's 
requests  that  the  nuitter  be  resolved 
informally. 

Search  of  a suspect  as  an  incident  of 
lawful  arrest 

In  the  absence  of  specific  statutory  authori- 
ty, there  is  no  general  right  to  search  an 
individual  until  after  he  or  she  has  been 
lawfully  arrested.^^  Following  an  arrest,  an 
officer  or  private  citizen  may  search  the 
suspect,  his  or  her  belongings,  and  the  area 
within  his  or  her  immediate  control  for 
evidence  of  the  offence  or  for  weapons.^  If 
other  incriminating  evidence  is  found,  it 
may  be  seized  and  additional  charges  may 
be  laid. 

In  order  to  invoke  this  search  power, 
school  officials  must  formally  arrest  the 
student,  and  they  are  then  required  to  call 
the  police.®  Unless  there  is  concern  about 
a weapon  or  destruction  of  evidence,  it  is 
advisable  to  let  the  p)olice  search  the  stu- 
dent. Undertaking  personal  searches  may 
prove  embarrassing  to  both  school  officials 
and  students.  Moreover,  personal  searches. 


"following  an 
arrest,  an  officer 
or  private  citizen 
may  seamh  the 
suspect,  his  or  her 
belongings,  and 
the  area  within 
his  or  her 
immediate  control 
for  evidence  of  the 
offence  or  for 
weapons." 
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the  seizure  of  evidence,  and  the  question- 
ing of  suspects  pose  complex  legal  issues 
which  often  generate  legal  challenges.®^ 

Self-defence  and  the  protection  of 
others 

The  Criminal  Code  authorizes  individuals 
to  use  reasonable  force  in  self-defence.®^  In 
order  to  invoke  this  defence,  an  individual 
must  have  been  assaulted.®^  The  offence  of 
assault  includes  not  only  hitting  an  indi- 
vidual, but  also  threatening  or  attempting 
to  do  so.®^  Someone  who  makes  a reason- 
able and  honest  mistake  as  to  the  need  to 
use  force  may  still  invoke  the  defence.®® 

A person  asserting  the  defence  must 
also  not  have  used  more  force  than  was 
necessary.®®  For  example,  punching  a stu- 
dent in  response  to  his  or  her  verbal  threat 
may  constitute  excessive  force  and  negate 
the  defence.  But  a teacher  who  attempts  to 
restrain  a student  and  inadvertently  causes 
him  or  her  to  fall  and  break  an  arm  nuiy  be 
viewed  as  having  used  only  reasonable 
force.  The  courts  assess  the  amount  of 
force  used  and  not  necessarily  the  results 
of  its  appHcation.^^  Force  that  is  likely  to 
cause  death  or  serious  injury  can  only  be 
used  if  a person  reasonably  believes  that  it 
is  necessary  for  protection  from  death  or 
serious  harm.^°'  Similar  principles  apply 
to  using  force  to  protect  others. 

Right  to  use  force  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  an  offence 

The  Criminal  Code  authorizes  individuals 
to  use  force  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
many  federal  offences.^ In  practical 
terms,  this  right  applies  to  virtually  any 
criminal  offence  that  "would  be  likely  to 
cause  immediate  and  serious  injury"  to 
any  person  or  property.^®*  These  powers 
might  authorize  school  officials  to  use  as 
much  force  as  was  reasonably  necessary  to 
prevent  an  intoxicated  student  from  driv- 
ing. This  section  would  also  provide  addi- 
tional authority  for  school  officials  to  pre- 
vent assaults,  destruction  of  school  proper- 
ty, drug  offences,  and  a wide  range  of 
other  crimes. 


Defence  of  discipline 

Section  43  of  the  Criminal  Code  states  that 
'‘every  school  teacher,  parent,  or  person 
standing  in  the  place  of  a parent  is  justified 
in  using  force  by  way  of  correction  toward 
a pupil  or  child.- who  is  under  his  care,  if 
the  force  does  not  exceed  what  is  reason- 
able under  the  circumstances".  As  the  fol- 
lowing case  illustrates,  Canadian  courts 
traditionally  interpreted  this  provision  as 
authorizing  physical  punishment  for  viola- 
tion of  school  disciplinary  rules.^°® 

In  R.  V.  Haberstodi,  three  pupils  were 
thought  to  have  called  the  vice-principal 
immes  as  they  were  leaving  on  a Friday 
afternoon.^®®  The  following  Monday 
morning  the  vice-principal  confronted  the 
boys  in  the  schoolyard  and  slapped  each  of 
them  in  the  face.  Reversing  the  trial  judg- 
ment, the  Court  of  Appeal  acquitted  the 
vice-principal  of  assault.  The  Court  simply 
assumed  that  this  summary  use  of  corpo- 
ral punishment  served  a corrective  func- 
tion and  was  therefore  justified  under  sec- 
tion 43.  Even  though  one  of  the  pupils  may 
have  been  innocent,  the  Court  held  that 
the  vice-principal  was  justified  because  he 
honestly  believed  that  the  child  had  partic- 
ip>ated  in  the  incident. 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  result  would 
be  the  same  if  the  case  came  to  court  today. 
There  have  been  significant  changes  in 
attitudes  towards  the  use  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  school  system,  as  reflected 
by  the  increasing  number  of  school  boards 
that  have  prohibited  or  restricted  the  use 
of  force.  Public  and  judicial  attitudes  also 
appear  to  be  changing.  These  changes  have 
been  coupled  with  apparently  sharp 
increases  in  the  number  of  educators  that 
are  being  charged  with  assault  and  sexual 
assault. 

In  a 1984  case  involving  the  use  of  force 
to  discipline  a mentally  retarded  adult,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  stated  that  sec- 
tion 43  had  to  be  strictly  interpreted  and 
applied. In  affirming  the  residential 
counsellor's  conviction  for  assault,  the 
Court  emphasized  that  force  can  be  used 
only  to  benefit  the  student's  education. 
Quoting  earlier  authority,  the  Court  stated 
that  the  power  of  correction  can  be  used 


"Section  43  of  the 
Criminal  Code 
states  that  'every 
school  teacher, 
parent,  or  person 
standing  in  the 
place  of  a parent 
is  justified  in 
using  force  by 
way  of  correction 
toward  a pupil  or 
child. ..under  his 
care,  if  the  force 
does  not  exceed 
what  is  reason- 
able under  the 
circumstances' " 
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only  "in  the  interests  of  instruction"  and 
that  "any  punishment-motivated  by  arbi- 
trariness, caprice,  anger,  or  bad  humour 
constitutes  an  o^nce  punishable  like  ordi- 
nary offences" 

These  recent  developments  alone 
should  discourage  school  officials  from 
relying  upon  the  Criminal  Code  defence  of 
disdpUne.  Moreover,  the  validity  of  sec- 
tion 43  will  probably  be  challenged  under 
the  Charter.^^  Finally,  this  use  of  force  will 
probably  undermine  the  co-operative 
atmosphere  that  is  essential  to  the  success- 
ful implementation  of  the  preventive  and 
intervention  components  of  a comprehen- 
sive student  alcohol  and  drug  policy. 

Protection  from  criminal  and  civil 
liability 

In  addition  to  authorizing  arrests  and 
other  enforcement  procedures,  the  Criminal 
Code  protects  those  who  act  under  legal 
authority.  Section  25(1)  states  that  every- 
one who  is  authorized  or  required  by  law 
to  do  an  act  is,  "if  he  acts  on  reasonable 
grounds,"  justified  in  doing  that  act  and  in 
"using  as  much  force  as  is  necessary  for 
that  purpose".  For  example,  school  offi- 
cials who  are  lawfully  arresting  a student 
for  a drug  offence  would  be  justified  in 
using  as  much  force  as  necessary  to  sub- 
due the  student.  The  courts  have  held  that 
the  term  "justified"  means  protected  from 
both  criminal  charges  and  civil  lawsuits.^^® 
It  should  be  noted  that  common  law 
defences  would  also  provide  protection 
from  dvil  liability  in  these  situations. 


A cautionary  note 

Despite  the  breadth  of  these  criminal  pow- 
ers, it  is  prudent  for  educators  to  avoid 
ntaking  arrests  unless  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  someone  from  injury.  The  law  is 
complex,  the  legality  of  an  arrest  may  turn 
on  technicalities,  and  the  suspect  may 
physically  resist.  Staff  should  make  every 
effort  to  resolve  confrontations  peacefully, 
without  invoking  their  formal  legal  pow- 
ers. If  arrest  appears  to  be  unavoidable,  the 
safer  course  is  to  call  the  police  because 
they  are  prof^ionally  trained  to  handle 
such  matters  and  p>ossess  broader  powers. 
Apart  from  the  potential  legal  problems, 
the  use  of  arrest  powers  is  inconsistent 
with  a teacher's  educational  mandate.  A 
heavy-handed  resort  to  these  powers  or 
outside  authority  may  unnecessarily  alien- 
ate students. 


"The  use  of  force 
will  probably 
undermine  the 
co-operative 
atmosphere  that  is 
essential  to  the 
successful 
implementation  of 
a comprehensive 
student  alcohol 
and  drug  policy'’ 
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5 The  Recordkeepings 

Confidentiality,  and  Disclosure 
Obligations  of  Educators 


Concepts  of  confidentiality  and 
privilege 

When  the  term  "confidentiality^'  is  used  in 
a legal  context,  it  refers  to  the  obligation  to 
refrain  front  willingly  disclosing  any  infor- 
mation that  has  been  received  in  confi- 
dence and  not  to  situations  in  which  a {per- 
son is  compelled  to  disclose  information 
by  a court  or  by  legislation.^^'  Thus,  edu- 
cators who  disclose  confidential  informa- 
tion in  reporting  suspected  child  abuse  as 
required  by  the  Ckdd  and  Family  Services 
Act are  not  in  breach  of  tiieir  confiden- 
tiality obligations. 

A confidentiality  obligation  may  be 
imptosed  on  a person  by  statute.  For  exam- 
ple, educators  are  required  by  section 
237(1)  of  the  Education  Act  to  maintain  the 
secrecy  of  the  information  in  the  Ontario 
Student  Record  (OSR)."^  As  well,  a confi- 
dentiality obligation  may  be  assumed  by 
any  person  who  promises  to  maintain  con- 
fidentiality."^ Finally,  even  in  the  absence 
of  a statute  or  an  undertaking,  a court  may 
simply  infer  that  a confidentiality  obliga- 
tion arises  from  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  parties."® 

An  individual  who  breaches  his  or  her 
statutory  duty  to  maintain  confidentiality 
may  be  prosecuted  under  the  relevant 
statute."^  As  well,  the  person  whose  confi- 
dence is  breached  may  be  able  to  recover 
damages  in  a civil  suit"^  and  may  initiate 
disciplinary  action  against  the  offending 
parties,  if  they  have  breached  professional 
rules."® 

The  term  "privilege"  refers  to  the  right 
to  refuse  to  disclose  confidential  informa- 
tion even  when  faced  with  a court  order  or 
when  giving  testimony"^  Traditionally, 
the  only  professional  relationship  to  which 


privilege  applies  is  that  between  solicitor 
and  client Other  individuals,  such  as 
doctors  and  their  patients,  may  request  the 
court  to  have  their  confidential  communi- 
cations exempted  from  compulsory  disclo- 
sure in  legal  proceedings.'^'  The  courts 
have  been  reluctant  to  grant  privilege  to 
such  communications.  If  the  information 
has  a bearing  on  the  case,  the  courts  will 
usually  rule  that  the  interests  of  justice 
outweigh  the  importance  of  maintaining 
confidentiality  and  will  require 
disclosure.'^ 

As  we  shall  discuss,  a great  deal  of  the 
information  educators  receive  is  confiden- 
tial but  very  little  is  privileged. 
Consequently,  it  is  important  that  school 
officials  accurately  describe  to  students  the 
limits  of  confidentiality  in  counselling  and 
treatment  situations.  Moreover,  school  offi- 
cials would  be  well  advised  to  adopt  a 
working  assumption  that  they  and  their 
records  may  one  day  be  examined  in  open 
court. 

Recordkeeping,  confidentiality,  and 
privilege  under  the  Education  Act 

(a)  Recordkeeping 

The  recordkeeping  provisions  of  the 
Education  Act  are  complex  and  technical. 
While  it  is  possible  to  resolve  most  mat- 
ters, some  issues  remain  unclear. 

Moreover,  the  Ministry's  new  recordkeep- 
ing guidelines'^  came  into  force  on 
January  1, 1991  and  amendments  that 
would  alter  the  key  provision  are  currently 
before  the  legislature.'^'*  Consequently, 
this  should  be  viewed  as  an  area  in  which 
the  law  is  in  a state  of  flux. 


"School  officials 
would  be  well 
advised  to  adopt 
a working 
assumption  that 
they  and  their 
records  may  one 
day  he  examined 
in  open  court." 
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The  Education  Act  requires  a principal  to 
maintain  an  index  card  and  05R  for  each 
student  enrolled  in  the  school.  The  index 
card  remains  at  the  school  and  the  OSR  is 
transferred  when  the  student  moves  to 
another  school.^^  Apparently,  there  is  no 
express  provision  that  would  prevent  edu- 
cators from  keeping  additioiuil  types  of 
records.'^^ 

The  OSR  is  comprised  of  five  items:  a 
record  folder,  an  Oittario  trairscript  if  the 
student  is  in  secondary  school,  report 
cards,  accumulated  French  and  Native 
instruction  as  a second  language,  and  a 
documentation  file.'^  Subject  to  one 
exception,'^®  school  boards  have  discretion 
to  determine  what  will  be  included  in  the 
documentation  file.  Typically,  it  contains 
name  changes,  custody  orders,  referrals, 
and  individual  health,  education  and  psy- 
chological assessments.^^ 

One  unresolved  issue  is  the  most  appro- 
priate way  to  record  discipliiuiry  matters. 
Regulation  271,  s.  2(3)  indicates  that  a 
principal  may  place  in  the  C3SR  any  infor- 
mation he  or  she  believes  will  be  'Tjenefi- 
cial  to  the  teachers  in  the  instruction  of  the 
student^.  Moreover,  section  237(13)  of  the 
Act  states  "nothing  in  this  section  prevents 
the  use  of  a record  ...  for  the  purposes  of  a 
disciplinary  proceeding".  It  could  be 
argued  that  both  provisions  would  permit 
an  educator  to  record  in  the  OSR  disci- 
plinary infractions  involving  the  school's 
alcohol  and  drug  policy.  The  fact  that  a 
student  may  have  an  alcohol  or  drug  prob- 
lem may  well  be  relevant  to  his  or  her 
instruction.  Similarly,  knowing  that  a stu- 
dent had  previously  violated  the  school's 
p)olicy  is  important  in  properly  responding 
to  the  student s current  disciplinary  infrac- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  Regulation  271,  section 
3(X1)  expressly  states  that  an  OSR  cannot 
contain  any  information  that  discloses  a 
contravention  or  alleged  contravention  of 
offences  coming  under  the  Young  Offenders 
Act  or  Part  V-A  of  the  Provincial  Offences 
Act.  This  prohibition  is  also  restated  in  s.  9 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  "Ontario 
Student  Record  (OSR)  Guidelines".  The 
decision  in  Re  Peel  Board  of  Education 


and  previously  discussed  in  Chapter  2 
under  "Power  to  suspend  or  expel  stu- 
dents", provides  further  support  for  this 
position.  Finally,  regardless  of  the  technical 
legal  merits,  there  is  a legitimate  need  to 
protect  students  from  the  unwarranted 
stigma  that  may  arise  from  a criminal  con- 
viction or  even  an  allegation  of  criminal 
behaviour. 

In  light  of  this  unresolved  conflict  in 
authorities,^®^  it  is  probably  best  not  to 
include  infractions  of  the  school's  alcohol 
and  drug  policy  in  the  OSR.^®®  Neverthe- 
less, some  records  of  such  infractions 
should  be  maintained,  albeit  not  in  the 
OSR.  This  information  is  important  in 
identifying  students  who  may  be  experi- 
encing alcohol  and  drug  problems,  in  pro- 
tecting student  health  and  safety,  in  n\ain- 
taining  order  and  discipline,  and  in  appro- 
priately disciplining  students  who  have 
previously  violated  the  school's  policies. 

As  indicated,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
anything  preventing  educators  from  main- 
taining a separate  set  of  disciplinary 
hles.^^  It  should  be  limited  to  factual 
information,  concerning  violation  of  the 
school's  disciplinary  policies. 

Given  the  current  state  of  the  law,  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  a more  definitive 
respx)nse.  Nevertheless,  the  proposed 
approach  attempts  to  strike  a balance 
between  the  school's  need  for  adequate 
disciplinary  records  and  the  students' 
legitimate  educational  and  privacy  con- 
cerns. 

(b)  Confidentiality  and  access 

The  Education  Act  provides  that  teachers, 
principals,  and  other  school  officials  have 
access  to  OSRs,  but  that  they  must  pre- 
serve secrecy.^®^  Unless  otherwise  stated 
by  the  Act,  this  position  precludes  willing 
disclosure  of  the  contents  of  the  OSR  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  student,  or 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  if  the  student  is 
a minor.^®®  The  Act  also  gives  all  students 
the  right  to  examine  their  OSR.  Parents  or 
guardians  are  entitled  to  examine  their 
child's  record  only  if  the  child  is  a 
minor.^®^  Students  and  their  parents  or 
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guardians  may  request  that  the  princmal 
correct  any  inaccuracies  in  the  OSR^^' and 
remove  any  information  that  is  not  con- 
ducive to  improving  the  student^s  instruc- 
tion.^^ 

Unless  the  appropriate  written  consent 
is  provided,  school  officials  must  refuse 
requests  for  information  from  an  OSR. 
Even  a police  request  must  be  denied.^^^ 
Similarly,  a teacher  could  not  disclose  to 
the  parent  of  an  adult  student  any  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  students  record 
without  the  student's  written  consent.^^ 

(c)  Privilege 

The  Education  Act  severely  limits  how  any 
information  contained  in  the  OSR  may  be 
used.  It  provides  that  the  record  is  inad- 
missible in  any  trial,  inquest,  inquiry, 
examination,  hearing,  or  other  proceeding 
except  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
record's  existence.^"^^  Although  this  provi- 
sion suggests  that  the  record  is  privileged 
from  disclosure  in  any  le^l  proceeding, 
the  courts  have  greatly  narrowed  its 
impact.  This  issue  was  addressed  in  R.'v. 

6.,  a case  in  which  a 16-year-old  was 
charged  with  the-murder  of  an  elderly 
woman.^^  The  Court  concluded  that  there 
was  a conflict  between  the  Canada  Evidence 
Act,  which  permitted  the  admission  of  the 
record,  and  the  Education  Act,  which  pro- 
hibited admission.  In  admitting  the  stu- 
dent record,  the  judge  stated  that  the  court 
must  "accept  the  direction  and  authority  of 
federal  legislation".^^  Moreover,  the 
Court  held  that,  despite  the  provisions  of 
the  Education  Act,  the  school  officials  were 
required  to  testify.^^ 

Even  in  matters  within  provincial  juris- 
diction, the  courts  may  rule  that  the  inter- 
ests of  justice  require  the  admission  of  the 
student  record.  For  example,  a student's 
record  may  be  important  in  proceedings 
brought  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  to 
remove  a child  from  his  or  her  abusive 
family  situation.^'^® 


(d)  The  handling  of  other  confidential 
information 

Educators  may  be  privy  to  confidential 
information  tluit  is  not  contained  in  a stu- 
dent record.  Generally  speaking,  if  a stu- 
dent provides  information  in  confidence  or 
if  an  educator  agrees  to  maintain  confiden- 
tiality, the  information  must  not  be  will- 
ingly disclosed  without  the  student's  per- 
mission. For  example,  if  a student  seeks 
alcohol  or  drug  counselling  that  is  being 
offered  on  a conhdential  basis,  the  coun- 
sellor cannot  willingly  pass  this  informa- 
tion on  to  any  other  s^ool  officials  or  to 
the  student's  parents.  It  would  appear  that 
a school  board  can  offer  counselling  ser- 
vices on  a confidential  basis  to  a minor, 
provided  the  minor  is  capable  of  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  service.  If  the 
counsellor  thinks  the  student's  fan\ily 
should  be  involved,  he  or  she  may  ask  the 
student  for  peimission  to  involve  them.  A 
school  board  could  choose  not  to  offer 
. alcohol  or  drug  counselling  services  with- 
out parental  approval.  Regardless  of  the 
specific  policies  adopted,  school  officials 
must  honour  the  confidentiality  commit- 
ments they  make. 

(e)  The  Municipal  Freedom  of 
Information  and  Protection  of  Privacy 
Act  (MFIPPA) 

This  Act,^^  which  came  into  force  on 
January  1, 1991,  serves  basically  three 
goals.  First,  it  grants  the  public  a general 
right  of  access  to  all  non-personal  informa- 
tion recorded  by  municipal  institutions, 
subject  to  stipulated  exceptions. Second, 
the  Act  protects  the  privacy  of  individuals 
by  limiting  the  right  of  institutions  to  dis- 
close personal  information.^'*®  Third,  it 
grants  individuals  a right  to  review  and 
challenge  personal  information  that 
municipal  institutions  have  recorded  about 
them.*'*^  While  the  goals  are  clear,  the  spe- 
cific provisions  are  extremely  complex.*^ 
The  Act  does  not  apply  to  all  forms  of 
information,  but  generally  is  limited  to  a 
"record".  This  term  is  defined  as  "any 
record  of  information,  however  recorded. 


"If  a student 
seeb  alcohol  or 
drug  counselling 
that  is  being 
offered  on  a 
confidential  basis, 
the  counsellor 
cannot  willingly 
pass  this 

information  on  to 
any  other  school 
officials  or  to  the 
student's 
parents." 
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whether  in  print  form,  on  film,  by  electron- 
ic means  or  otherwise."^  Apparently  per- 
sonal observations  that  have  not  been  doc- 
umented do  not  constitute  a "record".'^ 
G>nsequently,  a teacher  who  witnessed  an 
intoxicated  student  stagger  out  of  a school 
dance  would  not  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  Nor  is  it  clear  whether  the 
Act  would  extend  to  personal  notes  that 
staff  made  which  were  not  part  of  the  insti- 
tution's records.  Nevertheless,  the  OSR, 
disciplinary  records  and  other  official  doc- 
umentation created  pursuant  to  the 
Education  Act  would  be  subject  to  the 
MFIPPA. 

As  indicated,  if  a record  contains  gener- 
al information,  the  public  has  a basic  right 
of  access  that  is  subject  to  numerous  spe- 
cific exceptions.^®  For  example,  these 
exceptions  would  permit  a principal  to 
refuse  disclosure  of  private  deliberations, 
advice  of  employees  or  consultants,  infor- 
mation relating  to  an  internal  or  police 
investigation,  or  legal  advice.^^  Moreover, 
a principal  must  refuse  to  disclose  confi- 
dential information  received  from  a federal 
or  provincial  government  agency.^® 

However,  of  greater  concern  for  our 
purposes  are  those  provisions  of  the  Act 
governing  "personal  information".  This 
term  is  defined  to  include  any  educational, 
medical,  psychological,  or  criminal  history 
information,  as  well  as  the  address,  tele- 
phone number  or  family  status  of  an  iden- 
tifiable individual.^®  As  a general  rule, 
personal  information  cannot  be  disclosed 
to  anyone  other  than  the  person  to  whom 
it  relates,  without  that  person's  written 
consent  or  request.^®  Tbe  rights  conferred 
in  the  Act  can  be  exercised  by  anyone  16 
years  of  age  or  older,  or  by  a person  who 
has  lawful  custody  of  a person  under 
16.^® 

This  general  prohibition  against  disclo- 
sure is  subject  to  a number  of  exceptions. 
For  example,  a principal  may  disclose  a 
record  containing  {personal  information  in 
compelling  circumstances  affecting  an 
individual's  health  or  safety.^®  Personal 
information  may  also  be  disclosed  if  that 
disclosure  is  specifically  authorized  by 
federal  or  provincial  law.^^  Consequently, 


a principal  would  not  violate  the  MFIPPA 
if  he  or  she  was  complying  with  the 
Education  Act  in  sending  out  suspension 
notices,  contacting  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  or  granting  parents  access  to  their 
minor  child's  OSR.  Disclosure  of  personal 
information  is  permitted,  as  well,  if  it 
would  not  constitute  an  "unjustified  inva- 
sion of  personal  privacy".^^^  In  any  event, 
section  16  of  the  Act  permits  disclosure  of 
general  or  personal  information,  if  "a  com- 
pelling public  interest  in  the  disclosure  of 
the  record  clearly  outweighs  the  purp>ose 
of  the  exemption"  from  disclosure. 

Part  n of  the  Act  creates  a somewhat 
parallel  set  of  provisions  covering  the 
institutional  or  inter-agency  iise  of 
records.^^  In  addition  to  the  exceptions 
already  noted,  an  institution  may  disclose 
personal  infonnation,  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  obtained  or  a consistent  pur- 
pose, to  employees  of  the  institution  who 
need  the  information  to  perform  their 
duty,  to  a law  enforcement  agency,  or  in 
compassionate  circumstances  to  notify 
next-of-kin  of  the  death  or  injury  of  the 
individual.^® 

Individuals  have  a general  right  of 
access  to  records  that  institutions  have 
concerning  them.^^  However,  the  general 
right  is  subject  to  most  of  the  disclosure 
exemptions  that  apply  to  requests  from 
third  parties.^®  An  individual  has  a right 
to  request  that  any  inaccuracies  in  the 
institutional  records  be  corrected.^®  The 
Act  requires  institutions  to  safeguard  the 
confidentiality  of  their  records  and  to 
ensure  that  the  information  is  current.^® 
There  are  elaborate  provisions  for  resolv- 
ing disputes  about  access,  disclosure  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  records.^® 

The  MFIPPA  complicates  the  law  relat- 
ing to  school  records,  and  adds  new  uncer- 
tainties. Complying  with  it  may  be  quite 
time  consuming  and  costly.  Nevertheless, 
it  does  not  significantly  limit  a school's 
ability  to  respond  to  alcohol  and  drug  con- 
cerns. Nor  does  it  pose  any  major  obstacle 
to  the  implementation  of  the  three  compo- 
nents of  a comprehensive  alcohol  and  drug 
program. 
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Duty  to  report  crime 

Unless  required  by  statute,  individuals 
have  no  general  legal  obligation  to  report 
federal  or  provincial  offences,  to  assist  the 
police  or  to  answer  police  questioiw.'^ 
With  the  exception  of  treason,  the  Criminal 
Code  does  not  rrauire  citizens  to  report 
federal  crimes.^^  There  are  several  provin- 
cial reporting  obligations,  but  few  deal 
with  penal  matters.  Thus,  educators  are 
rarely  required  to  report  offences.  Never- 
theless, there  is  nothing  preventing  educa- 
tors from  reporting  crimes  to  the  police, 
provided  the  information  was  not  obtained 
in  confidence.  Although  a jjerson  may  law- 
fully refuse  to  answer  police  questions, 
lying  or  consdously  misleading  the  police 
may  constitute  the  federal  criminal  offence 
of  obstructing  an  officer  in  the  execution  of 
his  or  her  duty.^^ 

Other  reporting  obligations  and 
affirmative  duties 

School  authorities  should  not  create  the 
impression  that  confidential  student  infor- 
mation will  never  be  released.  Aside  from 
disclosure  through  f>olice  seizure  and 
court  proceedings,  provincial  law  imposes 
several  statutory  obligations  on  educators 
to  report  information  to  provincial  offi- 
cials. Moreover,  in  some  limited  circum- 
stances, an  educator  may  face  civil  liability 
for  failure  to  report  certain  information. 

The  Education  Act  imposes  several  dif- 
ferent reporting  obligations  on  school  offi- 
cials. For  example,  principals  must  report 
to  the  board  and  health  officials  any  suspi- 
cions about  infectious  or  contagious  dis- 
eases in  the  school. If  a principal  sus- 
pends a student,  the  reasons  for  the  sus- 
pension must  be  reported  to  the  student, 
the  student's  teachers,  the  student's  par- 
ents or  guardians,  and  to  the  board  and 
other  school  officials.^^  Finally  the 
Regulations  provide  that  a principal  must 
report  any  serious  neglect  of  duty  or 
infraction  of  a school  rule  to  a minor  stu- 
dent's parent  or  to  the  student  if  the  stu- 
dent is  an  adult.^^^ 


The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act 
requires  teachers  and  principals  to  report 
any  case  of  suspected  child  abuse.  The 
term  abuse  is  broadly  defined  and  the 
repx)rting  obligation  includes  abuse  that 
has  occurred  in  the  past.'^^  Furthermore, 
this  reporting  obligation  takes  precedence 
over  any  conflicting  provisions  of  other 
provincial  statutes.^^  Consequently, 
despite  the  confidentiality  and  secrecy 
obligations  of  the  Education  Act,  school 
officials  must  report  any  cases  of  suspected 
child  abuse  to  the  appropriate  Qiildren's 
Aid  Society.  Failure  to  do  so  constitutes  a 
provincial  offence.'^ 

Traditionally,  the  law  did  not  require  an 
individual  to  control  the  conduct  of  anoth- 
er in  order  to  protect  that  individual  or 
others  who  may  be  foreseeably  endan- 
gered.'^ In  other  words,  the  law  did  not 
make  you  your  "brother's  keeper".  Never- 
theless, the  courts  have  recognized  an 
increasing  number  of  S|7ecial  relationships 
in  which  one  party  will  be  held  civilly 
liable  for  the  conduct  of  another.'®''  It  is 
well  established  that  such  a special  rela- 
tionship exists  between  school  officials  and 
students.'®' 

Several  challenging  issues  arise  in 
applying  these  principles  to  alcohol-  and 
drug-related  situations.  First,  a civil  action 
may  be  brought  against  a teacher  for  negli- 
gently allowing  an  intoxicated  student  to 
participate  in  activities  that  |X)se  a foresee- 
able risk  of  injury.'®^  This  claim  would 
likely  succeed  if  the  teacher  had  been  neg- 
ligent in  failing  to  recognize  that  the  stu- 
dent was  impaired. 

Second,  a teacher  may  be  sued  for  turn- 
ing away  or  ejecting  an  intoxicated  student 
who  subsequently  causes  a car  accident  or 
other  mishap.  The  court  would  likely  con- 
sider whether  the  student  was  visibly 
intoxicated  or  known  to  be  irresponsible, 
and  whether  the  teacher  should  have  real- 
ized that  the  student  was  driving  and  took 
reasonable  steps  to  protect  the  student. 

Finally,  a teacher  may  become  aware 
that  a student's  alcohol  or  drug  problem 
poses  a serious  threat.  If  the  student  is  in 
serious  danger,  the  matter  may  have  to  be 
reported  to  the  appropriate  Children's  Aid 


‘"The  courts  have 
recognized  special 
relationships  in 
which  one  party 
will  he  held 
civilly  liable  for 
the  conduct  of 
another.  It  is  well 
established  that 
such  a special 
relationship  exists 
between  school 
officials  and 
students." 
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Society^  even  if  the  teacher  had  obtained 
the  information  in  conhdence.  However,  if 
the  student  is  16  years  of  age  or  older,  this 
reporting  obligation  under  the  Child  and 
Family  Services  Act  would  not  apply.^®  The 
teacher  is  faced  with  a difficult  choice  in 
this  situation.  In  order  to  protect  the  stu- 
dent, the  teacher  may  have  to  breach  his  or 
her  promise  of  confidentiality  and  the  con- 
fidentiality provisions  of  the  Education  Act. 
Although  it  is  possible,  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  a teacher  would  be  sued  civilly  or 
prosecuted  for  breaching  a student^s  confi- 
dence in  making  an  honest  and  reasonable 
attempt  to  protect  him  or  her  from  an 
inunediate  threat 

If,  in  the  alternative,  the  teacher  com- 
plies with  the  Education  Act  and  honours 
his  or  her  confidentiality  obligations  and 
the  student  is  injured,  the  teacher  may  be 
sued  dvilly  for  failing  to  protect  the  stu- 
dent Although  there  have  been  several 
successful  suits  against  American  health- 
care professionals  for  failing  to  act  in  these 
types  of  circumstances,^®*  there  have  been 
no  comparable  suits  in  Canada.  While 
there  is  no  clear  legal  answer,  it  is  likely 
best  to  intervene  and  err  on  the  side  of  stu- 
dent safety. 
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6 Schoolsr  Courts,  and  the 

Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms: 
The  Case  ofR.  v.  J.M.G. 


In  the  previous  sections,  we  examined  educa- 
tors' rights,  powers  and  obligations  separately 
under  the  Education  Act,  the  Trespass  to 
Property  Act,  the  Criminal  Code,  other 
statutes,  and  the  common  law.  We  have 
changed  the  approach  in  this  section  to  focus 
on  a specific  case,  namdy  R.  v.  — 

one  of  the  few  appeal  court  cases  in  the  area. 
This  case  is  important,  because  it  illustrates 
the  relationship  between  educators'  various 
powers,  explains  the  impact  of  the  Charter, 
and  suggests  that  the  courts  will  give  school 
officials  a relatwely  free  hand  under  the 
Education  Act  to  respond  to  alcohol  and  drug 
problems. 

Facts  and  issues  in  R,  v.  JM.G, 

In  this  case,  the  principal  was  told  that  a 
student,  identified  in  the  law  report  as 

was  seen  putting  drugs  in  his  sock 
just  prior  to  class.  The  principal  contacted 
a police  officer  and  another  principal  for 
advice  on  how  to  handle  the  matter.  The 
principal  then  went  to  J.M.G.^s  class  and 
asked  him  to  come  to  the  office.  Once  in 
his  office,  the  principal  informed  J.M.G.  of 
the  allegation  and  requested  that  he 
remove  his  shoes  and  socks.  During  this 
process,  J.M.G.  managed  to  swallow  a 
hand-rolled  cigarette  which  was  presumed 
to  contain  marijuana.  However,  some  mar- 
ijuana wrapped  in  foil  was  seized  from 
J.M.G.'s  sock  or  pant  leg.  It  was  only  after 
J.M.G.  swallowed  some  of  the  evidence 
that  the  principal  decided  to  hand  the  case 
over  to  the  police.  The  principal  called  the 
|X)lice,  who  arrested  J.M.G.  for  possession 
of  a narcotic  and  informed  him  of  his  right 
to  counsel.^®^ 


J.M.G.  was  tried  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Young  Offenders  AcO^  convicted,  and 
tined  $25.  He  appealed  to  the  Divisional 
Court  which  overturned  the  conviction  on 
the  basis  that  the  marijuana  had  been 
seized  in  violation  of  the  Charter  and  was 
inadmissible  in  evidence.  The  prosecutor 
appealed  the  Divisional  Court's  decision  to 
the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  had  to  resolve 
three  issues.  First,  did  the  principal  violate 
section  8 of  the  Charter  which  prohibits 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure?  Second, 
did  the  principal  violate  section  ICKb)  of 
the  Charter  by  detaining  J.M.G.  without 
informing,  him  of  his  right  to  counsel? 
Third,  if  J.M.G.'s  rights  were  violated, 
should  the  nnarijuana  that  was  seized  be 
excluded  from  evidence?  Section  24(2)  of 
the  Charter  requires  that  evidence  seized  in 
violation  of  the  Charter  be  excluded  if  its 
admission  into  evidence  would,  in  all  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  bring  the 
administration  of  justice  into  disrepute.  In 
resolving  these  issues,  the  Court  of  Appeal 
discussed  at  length  the  powers  of  school 
officials  under  the  Education  Act. 

A principal's  powers  of 
investigation 

The  Court  stated  that  the  Education  Act 
imposed  on  the  principal  a duty  to  main- 
tain order  and  discipline  and  that  he 
would  have  breached  this  duty  if  he  had 
ignored  the  allegation.  The  principal  might 
also  have  breached  his  duty  if  he  had 
called  in  the  ]X)lice  at  this  point  without 
investigating  the  matter  himself.  The 
Court  clearly  expected  school  officials  to 
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use  their  judgment  in  deciding  whether  to 
involve  the  police  in  minor  offences  and 
viewed  some  drug  offences  as  falling  with- 
in this  category. 

Mth  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  infraction, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  principal  should 
have  turned  the  whole  matter  over  to  the 
police  upon  his  initial  receipt  of  the  report. 
There  may  indeed  be  circumstances  where 
that  would  he  advisable.  For  instance,  the 
crime  might  be  so  obvious  and  so  heinous 
that  police  participation  was  inevitable.  But 
those  circumstances  did  not  exist  here. 

There  was  no  indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
crime:  nor  was  there  any  certainty  that  an 
offence  had  actually  occurred.... 

...In  my  view,  calling  the  police  ini- 
tially would  have  been  quite  unnecessary 
and  might  even  have  amounted  to  a derelic- 
tion of  duty.  The  offerwe  was  a very  serious 
breach  of  discipline  but  in  an  absolute  sense, 
as  the  small  fine  would  indicate,  it  was  not  a 
crime  of  great  magnitude.  A principal  has  a 
discretion  in  many  minor  offences  whether 
to  deal  with  the  matter  himself,  whether  to 
consult  the  child's  parents  and  whether  to 
call  in  the  law  enforcement  authorities.  He 
cannot  exercise  that  discretion  until  he 
knows  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
offence.^^^ 

Thus,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  principal 
to  investigate  the  allegation  and  then 
decide  on  an  appropriate  course  of  con- 
duct. As  far  as  the  Court  of  Appeal  was 
concerned,  the  principal  was  exercising  his 
investigatory  powers  under  the  Education 
Act  in  bringing  J.M.G.  to  his  office, 
requesting  that  he  remove  his  shoes  and 
socks,  and  seizing  the  marijuana.^®^  This 
characterization  of  the  principal's  conduct 
as  an  internal  disciplinary  matter  greatly 
influenced  the  Court's  analysis  of  the  other 
issues.  The  Court  clearly  recognized  an 
educator's  authority  to  discipline  students 
for  violations  of  the  school  rules  that  also 
happen  to  constitute  criminal  offences. 


Was  the  search  unreasonable? 

The  Court  emphasized  that  the  principal 
searched  J.M.G.  as  part  of  his  effort  to  con- 
hrm  or  negate  an  allegation,  which  he  had 
a duty  to  investigate.  A credible  allegation 
had  been  made  against  an  individual  stu- 
dent concerning  a spedhc  offence.  The 
case  did  not  involve  random  search  or 
speculation  about  a student  who  was 
thought  to  be  involved  in  drug  use.  The 
search  served  a legitimate  purpose,  was 
founded  on  reasonable  grounds,  was  con- 
ducted in  a reasonable  fashion,  and  was 
not  overly  intrusive.^^  On  this  basis,  the 
Court  concluded  that  the  search  was  "emi- 
nently reasonable",  and  thus  did  not  vio- 
late section  8 of  the  Charter. 

Did  the  principal  violate  J.M.G/S 
right  to  counsel? 

Section  KXb)  of  the  Charter  provides  that 
"everyone  has  the  right  on  arrest  or  deten- 
tion to  retain  and  instruct  counsel  without 
delay  and  to  be  informed  of  that  right." 

The  Court  of  Appeal  concluded  that  the 
principal  did  not  arrest  or  detain  J.M.G.,  at 
least  not  in  the  sense  meant  by  the  Charter. 
It  reasoned  that  J.M.G.  was  already  under 
a detention  of  sorts  by  virtue  of  his  school 
attendance.  The  Court  stated  at  page  284: 

He  was  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  and  required  by  the  nature  of  his 
attendance  to  undergo  any  reasonable  disci- 
plinary or  investigative  procedure.  The 
search  here  was  but  an  extension  of  normal 
discipline  such  as,  for  example,  the  require- 
ment to  stay  after  school  or  to  do  extra 
assignments  or  the  denial  of  privileges. 

This  form  of  detention  under  the 
Education  Act  was  distinguished  from 
detention  that  arises  following  arrest  or 
other  criminal  proceedings.  The  principal 
had  not  changed  J.M.G.'s  status  or  the 
nature  of  his  detention  in  taking  him  to  the 
office  and  searching  him.  Since  J.M.G.  was 
not  detained,  in  the  sense  meant  by  the 
Charter,^^^  the  principal  was  not  required 
to  inform  him  of  his  right  to  counsel. 


''The  Court 
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Outcome  in  R.  v.  J.M.G. 


Since  the  Court  held  that  the  principal  had 
not  violated  J.M.G.'s  rights,  section  24(2)  of 
the  Charter  was  inapplicable  and  the  mari- 
juana was  admissible.  Consequently,  the 
Court  of  Appeal  overturned  the  decision 
of  the  Divisional  Court  and  restored  the 
conviction  and  the  sentence  that  was 
imposed  at  trial. 

J.M.G.  subsequently  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  to  hear  an 
appeal,  but  it  dismissed  his  application.^^ 
Thus,  the  Court  of  Appeal's  decision 
remains  the  highest  authority  on  these 
issues. 
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7 Conclusion 


The  purpose  of  this  material  is  to  identify 
the  legal  issues  and  explain  the  legal  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  a school  alcohol  and 
drug  policy.  Our  analysis  indicates  that 
schrol  officials  have  ample  legal  authority 
to  implement  such  a policy.  It  is  clear  that 
the  current  law,  rather  than  constituting  an 
obstacle,  provides  strong  support  for  these 
types  of  initiatives. 

Nevertheless,  certain  approaches  seem  to 
generate  fewer  legal  difficiilties  than  others. 
In  many  situations  there  is  overlapping 
authority,  and  school  ofticials  can  often 
respond  to  an  issue  or  incident  either  under 
the  Education  Act  or  under  the  more  formal 
powers  of  the  Criminal  Code,  the  Trespass  to 
Property  Act  or  other  penal  legislation.  In 
such  sihiadons,  it  is  generally  advisable  for 
school  officials  to  rely  on  the  Education  Act, 
rather  than  to  resort  to  penal  legislation. 

There  are  five  reasons  for  adopting  this 
approach: 

• First,  Canadian  courts  have  broadly 
interpreted  and  applied  the  provisions 
of  the  Education  Act,  whereas  there  is  an 
established  tradition  of  interpreting 
penal  legislation  narrowly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  accused. 

• Second,  educators  are  much  more  likely 
to  understand  what  is  expected  of  them 
under  the  Education  Act  than  to  appreci- 
ate the  finer  points  of  other  less  familiar 
legislation. 

• Third,  as  the  cases  of  R.  v.  ]M.G.  and 
R.  V.  Lerke  illustrate,  a principal  acting 
pursuant  to  the  Education  Act  will  not 
face  the  same  Charter  problems  as  a 
principal  acting  pursuant  to  penal  legis- 
lation. 

• Fourth,  in  addition  to  complying  with 
the  Charter,  a principal  or  teacher  who 
arrests  a student  must  call  in  the  police. 
Once  the  police  are  involved,  they  are 
responsible  for  deciding  how  the  case 
will  be  handled. 


• Finally,  if  educators  rely  too  heavily  on 
their  f>enal  authority,  they  are  put  in  an 
adversarial  position  with  their  students. 
This  may  undermine  the  prevention  and 
early  intervention  components  of  their 
alcohol  and  drug  p>olicy. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  return  to 
our  b^ic  theme.  The  current  law  enables 
educators  to  respond  to  alcohol  and  drug 
problenis  in  the  school.  Although  some  of 
the  legal  issues  are  complex,  there  are  no 
major  legal  obstacles  to  implementing  the 
three  components  of  a comprehensive 
alcohol  and  drug  policy.  The  real  challenge 
for  educators  is  to  use  their  legal  authority 
with  restraint  in  an  effort  to  balance  these 
three  components,  while  maintaining  the 
type  of  positive  educational  environment 
which  is  essential  to  the  policy's  overall 
success. 


"It  is  generally 
advisable  for 
school  officials  to 
rely  on  the 
Education  Act, 
rather  than  to 
resort  to  penal 
legislation" 
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52.  Education  Act,  s.  20(1). 

53.  Ibid.,  ss.  31, 32,  and  39. 

54.  Ibid.,  s.  20(2)(f);  and  Regulation  262,  s.  23. 


55.  For  example,  the  Education  Act  requires 
school  officials  to  maintain  order  and 
disdpline  and  to  safeguard  student  health 
and  safety.  See  ss.  235(1 )(e),  236(a),  and 
236(j).  Consequently,  any  reasonable 
restrictions  on  entry  that  are  designed  to 
prevent  the  oonunission  of  illegal  acts  and 
to  protect  students  would  be  warranted. 
As  foe  following  cases  illustrate,  the 
Canadian  courts  have  been  very  ' 
supportive  of  sdiool  offidals'  efforts  to 
deal  wiffi  student  drug  use.  See  V^Uces  v. 
Municipal  School  Board  of  the  County  of 
Halifax  (1978),  26  N.SR.  (2d)  628  (S.C); 

R.  V.  Stoeel  (1986),  imreported  (Ont.  Dist. 
CL);  and  R.  v.  JM.C.  (1986),  33  D.LR. 

(4th)  277  (Ont  CA). 

56.  See  Chapta-  6 for  a discussion  of  s.  8 of 
the  Charter  which  guarantees  everyone 
die  right  not  to  be  subject  to  unreasonable 
seardi  and  seizure. 

57.  Trespass  to  Property  Act,  s.  9(1). 

58.  Ibid.,  s.  9(2). 

59.  R.  V.  Lerke  (1986),  25  D.LR.  (4th)  403  (Alta. 
CA). 

60.  R.S.C  1970,  c N-1,  s.  3. 

61.  The  Charter,  s.  8.  The  leading  case  on 
section  8 is  Hunter  v.  Southern  Inc.  (1984), 
14  C.C.C.  (3d)  97  (S.CC).  See  also  R.  v. 
Therens,  [1985]  1 S.C.R.  613;  Collins  v.  The 
Queen,  (1987]  1 S.C.R.  265;  and  Cloutier  v. 
Unglois  (1990),  53  C.CC.  (3d)  257  (S.C.C). 

62.  The  Charter,  s.  9.  See  R.  v.  Therens,  [1985]  1 

S. CR.  613;  R.  v.  Hufsky,  [1988]  1 S.C.R. 

621;  and  R.  v.  Ladouceur,  [1990]  1 S.C.R. 
1257. 

63.  The  Charter,  s.  10(a).  See  R.  v.  Kelly  (1985), 

7 O.A.C.  46  (Ont.  C.A.);  Campbell  v. 
Hudyma,  [1986]  2 W.W.R.  44  (Alta.  C.A.); 
and  R.  o.  Ancelet,  [1986]  4 W.W.R.  761 
(Alta.  CA). 

64.  The  Charter,  s.  10(b).  See  R.  v.  Therens, 
[1985]  1 S.C.R.  613;  R.  v.  Clarkson  (1986), 

66  N.R.  114  (S.C.C);  and  R.  v.  Black,  [1989] 
2 S.C.R.  138. 

65.  Wid. 
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66.  For  a discussion  of  section  24(2),  see  R.  v. 
Therens,  [1985]  1 S.CR.  613;  Collins  v.  The 
Queen,  [1987]  1 S.CR.  265;  and  R.  v.  Black, 
[1989]  2 SCR.  138. 

67.  See  infra  Chapter  6 and  the  accompany- 
ing notes. 

68.  Criminal  Code,  ss.  40-42. 

69.  MacDonald  v.  Rees  (1974),  46  D.LR.  (3d) 
720  (NSS.C);  Brown  v.  Wilson  (1975),  66 
D.LR.  (3d)  295  (B.CS.C);  and  Cullen  v. 
Rice  (1981),  120  D.LR.  (3d)  641  (Alta. 
CA.). 

70.  Ibid.,  and  Criminal  Code,  ss.  40-41. 

71.  For  example,  in  R.  v.  Figueira  (1981),  63 
CC.C  (2d)  409  (Ont  CA.),  the  court  held 
that  section  41  of  the  Criminal  Code  in 
itself  could  not  jtistify  stabbing  a 
trespasser  to  prevent  him  or  her  from 
entering.  See  also  R.  v.  Baxter  (1975),  27 
CC.C  (2d)  96  (Ont  CA.).  For  common 
law  audiority,  see  Bigcharles  v.  Merkd, 
[19731 1 W.W.R.  324  (B.CS.C);  Veinot  v. 
Veinot  (1977),  31  A.P.R.  630  (N.S.S.C.);  and 
Pynch,  Pynch  and  Atwell  v.  Smith  (1977),  24 
AP.R.  372  (N.S.CA.). 

72.  See  Dunn  v.  Dominion  Atlantic  Ry.  Co., 
[1920]  2 W.W.R.  705  (SCO;  and  Arbau  v. 
Dalhousie  Tavern  Ltd.  (1974),  9 N.B.R.  (2d) 
625  (SC). 

73.  Jordan  House  Ltd.  v.  Menow  and  Honsberger, 
[1974]  SCR.  239. 

74.  For  a discussion  of  the  duty  of  care 
imposed  upon  school  officials,  see 
Magnusson  v.  Board  of  the  Nipaxvan  School 
(1975),  60  D.LR.  (3d)  572  (Sask.  CA.); 
Myers  v.  Fed  County  Board  of  Education 
(1981),  123  D.LR.  (3d)  1 (S.C.C.);  and  J. 
Barnes,  'Tort  Liability  of  School  Boards  to 
Pupils"  in  L Klar  (ed.).  Studies  in 
Canadian  Tort  Law,  Toronto:  Butterworths 
and  Co.  (Can.)  Ltd.,  1977,  p.  189. 

75.  Ibid. 

76.  Similar  obligations  were  imposed  on  a 
tavern  owner  to  protect  one  of  his 
intoxicated  patrons.  See  Jordan  House  v. 
Menow  and  Honsberger,  [19741  S.C.R.  239. 


77.  See  also  the  Criminal  Code,  s.  449(2)  which 
authorizes  owners,  people  in  lawful 
possession  or  those  acting  on  their  behalf 
to  arrest  without  a warrant  anyone  found 
apparently  committing  a criminal  offence 
on  or  in  relation  to  the  property. 

78.  See  notes  68  to  71. 

79.  Trespass  to  Property  Act,  s.  2(1). 

80.7hd.,s.l2(l). 

81.  See  for  example.  Turner  v.  Thome,  [1960] 
O.WIN.  20  (H.C);  Pretu  v.  Donald  Tidey  Co. 
Ltd.  (1965),  53  D.LR.  (2d)  504  (Ont.  H.C); 
and  Nantd  v.  Parisien  (1981),  18  CCLT. 

79  (Ont  H.C).  It  should  be  noted  that  if 
the  trespasser  acts  in  a high-handed, 
malicious  or  otherwise  oud^geous 
maimer  the  court  may  award  the  plaintiff 
substantial  purutive  damages.  This  is 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  Pretu  and  Nantel 
cases. 

82.  TJ^A.,  s.  12(2). 

83.  Criminal  Code,  ss.  494(1  )(a)  and  (2). 

84.  Criminal  Code,  s.  494(1  )(a)  states  that 
"anyone  may  arrest  without  warrant  a 
person  whom  he  finds  committing  an 
indictable  offence."  However,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  has  interpreted 
the  phrase  "finds  committing"  to  mean 
"finds  apparently  committing".  R.  v.  Biron 
(1976),  59  D.LR.  (3d)  409  (S.CC.). 
Although  Biron  dealt  with  section  495, 
this  same  broad  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  "finds  committing"  should  apply 
to  section  494(l)(a).  See  Besse  v.  Thom 
(1979),  96  D.LR.  (3d)  657  (B.C.  Co.  CD; 
and  R.  v.  Cunningham  and  Ritchie  (1979), 

49  C.C.C.  (2d)  390  (Man.  Co.  Ct.). 

85.  Interpretation  Act,  R.SC.  1985,  c.  1-21,  s. 
34(1  )(a);  R.  v.  Seward,  [19661  4 CCC  166 
(Yukon  Mag.  Co.);  and  R.  v.  Huff  {'[979), 

50  CCC  (2d)  324  (Alta.  C.A.). 

86.  Criminal  Code,  s.  494(2). 

87.  See  R.  v.  Pollard  (1917),  39  D.LR.  Ill  (Alta. 
CA.);  R.  V.  Suchacki,  [1924]  1 D.LR.  971 
(Man.  C.A);  and  R.  v.  Seward,  (1966)  4 
C.C.C.  166  (Yukon  Mag.  Co.). 
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88.  Criminal  Code,  s.  175. 

89.  R.S.C  1985,cT-9,s.4. 

90.  Criminal  Code,  s.  494(3).  The  term 
"forthwith"  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
as  soon  as  it  is  reasonably  practical  under 
all  dte  drcumstanoes.  R.  v.  Cunningham 
and  Ritchie  (1979),  49  CCC  Qd)  390 
(Man.  Co.  Ct). 

91.  The  dassic  cases  in  diis  area  are  Semayne's 
Case  (1604),  77  ER.  194  (K.B.);  Money  v. 
Leach  (1765),  19  How.  St  Tr.  1002  (K.B.); 
and  Entick  v.  Carrington  (1765),  95  EE  807 
(KB.). 

92.  Leigh  v.  Cole  (1853),  6 Cox  CC  329  (Q.B.); 
Mayer  v.  Vau^ian  (No.  2)  (1902),  6 CCC 
68  (Que.  KB.);  GottschaUc  v.  Hutton  (1921), 
66  D.LE  499  (Alta.  CA.);  Re  Laporte  and 
The  Queen  (1972),  29  D.LE  (3d)  651  ((^ue. 
Q.B.);  and  Cloutier  v.  Langlois  (1990),  53 
CC.C  (3d)  257  (S.CC). 

93.  Criminal  Code,  s.  494(3). 

94.  For  example,  in  R.  v.  Lerke  (1986),  25 
D.LE  (4lh)  403  (Alta.  CA.),  the  Court 
hdd  that  die  staff  of  the  tavern  had 
lawfully  arrested  the  accused,  but  then 
violated  section  8 of  the  Charter  in 
searching  him.  As  a result,  the  marijuana 
which  die  statf  seized  had  to  be  excluded 
from  evidence  and  the  accused  was 
acquitted.  The  Courts  comments  about 
private  citizens'  powers  of  search  on 
pages  413-414  are  relevant  to  school 
officials: 

A citizen  may,  on  occasion,  have 
greater  need  of  a right  to  seardi  than 
does  the  peace  ofhcer...The  citizen  has 
neither  side-arm,  badge  nor  uniform, 
let  alone  warrant,  on  which  to  rely  He 
lades  the  ooerdve  presence  of  these 
attributes  of  authority  which  help  the 
peace  officer  to  avoid  violence.  TTie 
right  to  search,  at  least  to  disann,  is 
essential. 

Where  the  search  is  not  for  weapons, 
but  only  to  seize  or  preserve  property 
connected  to  the  offence,  different 
considerations  apply.  The  urgency 
present  in  the  search  for  weapons 
would  not  ordinarily  be  present  in 


diose  cases.  Often  the  triviality  of  the 
odenoe  charged  or  the  improbability, 
in  the  drcumstances,  that  any  evidence 
will  be  uncovered,  or  will  be  destroyed 
even  if  seardi  is  delayed,  will  mean 
that  search  by  a dtizen  would  not  be  a 
reasonable  seardi.  Both  the  Petty 
Trespass  Act  and  s.  449  of  the  Criminal 
Code  contemplate  diat  the  offender  will 
be  turned  over  to  persons  in  authority 
widiout  delay.  That  being  the  case,  it 
will  be  rare  that  die  dtizen  making  an 
arrest  will  need  to  search  for 
evidentiary  purposes  only.  The  course 
of  wisdom  and  the  requirement  diat 
the  seardi  be  reasonable  will  usually 
dictate  that  the  seardi  for  evidence  be 
left  until  the  person  arrested  is  turned 
over  to  authority. 

95.  Criminal  Code,  s.  34. 

96.  Ibid.,  s.  34(1);  and  E v.  McQuarrie  (1944), 
81  CCC  20  (Sask.  CA.). 

97.  Criminal  Code,  s.  265(1). 

98.  See  R.  v.  Baxter  (1975),  33  C.EN.S.  22 
(Ont.  CA.);  and  Martin  v.  R.  (1985),  47 
CE  (3d)  342  (CJue.  CA.). 

99.  Criminal  Code,  s.  34(1).  The  issue  of  what 
constitutes  reasonable  force  is  based  on 
the  spedtic  facts  of  each  case.  See  for 
example,  R.  v.  Antley,  [19641 2 C.CC.  142 
(Ont.  CA.);  R.  v.  Bogue  (1976),  30  C.C.C. 
(2d)  403  (Ont.  CA.);  and  R.  v.  Deegan 
(1979),  49  CCC  (2d)  417  (Alta.  CA.). 

100.  R.  V.  Matson  (1970),  1 C.CC  (2d)  374 
(B.CCA.). 

101.  Criminal  Code,  s.  34(2);  R.  v.  Bogue  (1976), 
30  CCC  (2d)  403  (Ont.  CA.);  R.  v. 

Deegan  (1979),  49  C.CC  (2d)  417  (Alta. 
C.A.);  R.  V.  Scopelliti  (1981),  63  CC.C  (2d) 
481  (Ont.  C.A.);  and  R.  v.  Clark,  [19831 4 
W.W.E  313  (Alta.  C.A.). 

102.  Criminal  Code,  s.  37. 

103.  Ibid.,  s.  27.  Many  of  the  prindples 
concerning  self-defence  are  equally 
applicable  to  s.  27. 

104.  Ibid.,  s.  27(a)(ii). 
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105.  See  for  example,  R.  v.  Metcalfe,  [19271 3 
W.W.R.  194  (Sask.  Dist  Co.);  R.  v.  Corkum, 
[19371 1 D.LR.  79  (N.S.Co.Cl);  Murdock  v. 
Richards,  [19541 1 D.LR-  766  (N.S.SC); 
and  R.  V.  ImbeauU  (1977),  17  N.B.R.  (2d) 

234  (Co.  CL). 

106.  R.  V.  Haberstock  (1970),  1 CCC  (2d)  433 
(Sask.  CA.). 

107.  0^-Mos5  V.  The  Queen  (1984),  11  D.LR. 
(4d\)  549  (S.CC);  and  Nixon  v.  The  Queen 
(1984),  12  D.LR.  (4th)  762  (S.CC).  See 
also  R.  V.  Dupperon  (1984),  16  CCC  (3d) 
453  (Sask.  CA.). 

108.  Ogg-Moss  V.  The  Queen  (1984),  11  D.LR. 
(4th)  549  (S.CC),  at  p.  566,  quoting 
Brisson  V.  Lafontaine  (1864),  8 LC  Jur.  173, 
at  p.  175. 

109.  See  J.  Wilson,  Children  And  The  Law,  2nd 
ed.,  Toronto:  Butterworths  and  Co.  (Can.) 
Ltd.,  1986,  pp.  436437. 

110.  Priestman  v.  Colangelo  and  Smythson  (1959), 
19  D.LR.  (2d)  1 (S.CC);  Poupart  v. 
Lafortune  (1973),  41  D.LR.  (3d)  720 
(SCO;  R.  V.  Birm  (1976),  59  D.LR.  (3d) 
409  (S.CC),  per  Laskin  CJ.C,  at  411;  and 
Moore  v.  Slater  (1979),  101  D.LR.  (3d)  176 
(B.CSC). 

111.  For  example,  in  Fraser  v.  Evans,  [1969]  1 
Q.B.  349  (C.A.),  foe  court  stated  at  page 
361: 

No  person  is  permitted  to  divulge  to 
foe  world  information  which  he  had 
received  in  confidence,  unless  he  has 
just  cause  or  excuse  for  doing  so.  Even 
if  he  comes  by  it  innocently, 
nevertheless  once  he  gets  to  know  that 
it  was  originally  given  in  confidence, 
he  can  be  restrained  from  breaking  that 
confidence. 

See  also  Pony- Jones  v.  The  Law  Society  and 
Others,  [19681 1 All  E.R.  177  (C.A); 
Toumier  v.  National  Provincial  and  Union 
Bank  of  England,  [19241 1 K.B.  461  (CA.); 
and  Cronkwright  v.  Cronkwright  (1971),  14 
D.LR.  (3d)  168  (Ont.  H.C). 

112.  SO.  1984,  c.  55,  s.  69(3). 


113.  For  other  examples,  see  foe  Mental  Health 
Act,  R.S.0. 1980,  c 262,  s.  29;  and 
Regulation  865,  R.R.0. 1980.  s.  49  to  the 
Public  Hospital  Act,  R.S.0. 1980,  c 410. 

114.  For  example,  a teacher  who  agreed  to 
meet  wifo  a student  to  discuss  a "private 
and  personal  matter"  may  be  viewed  as 
having  implicitly  promis^ 
confidentiality. 

115.  In  most  professiorul  relationships,  such 
as  foose  with  lawyers,  health  care 
professionals,  accountants,  and  engineers, 
it  is  simply  assumed  that  all  p)atient  or 
client  information  is  conhdential. 

116.  See  for  example,  s.  64  of  foe  Mental  Health 
Act,  as  amended,  which  provides  that  any 
violation  of  the  Act  or  Regulations  is  a 
provincial  offence  punishable  by  a tine  of 
up  to  $25,0(X). 

117.  See  H.  Glasbeek,  "Umitations  on  foe 
Action  of  Breach  of  Confidence"  in  D. 
Gibson  (ed.).  Aspects  of  Privacy  Law, 
Toronto:  Butterworths  and  Co.  (Can.) 

Ltd.,  1980,  p.  217;  and  S.  Rodgers-Magnet, 
"Conunon  Law  Remedies  for  Disclosure 
of  ConBdential  Medical  Information"  in 
F.  Steel  arid  S.  Rodgers-Magnet  (eds.). 
Issues  in  Tort  Law,  Toronto:  The  Carswell 
Company  Ltd.,  1983,  p.  265. 

118.  The  legislation  governing  most 
professionals  speciBcally  provides  that 
the  wrongful  disclosure  of  confidential 
information  constitutes  pnofessional 
mi^nduct  and  may  result  in 
disciplinary  proceedings.  See  for 
example,  ILR.0. 1980,  Reg.  448,  s.  27(22) 
to  the  Health  Disciplines  Act,  R.S.0. 1980, 
c.  1%;  and  the  Teaching  Professions  Act, 
R.S.O.  1980,  c.  495,  s.  12(a)  and  Regulation 
435,  R.O.C.  1985,  s.  14(c). 

119.  For  a comprehensive  review  of  privilege, 
see  P.  McWilliams,  Canadian  Criminal 
Evidence,  2nd  ed.,  Aurora:  Canada  Law 
Book  Limited,  1984,  pp.  915-924  and  963- 
976. 
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120.  Ibid.  pp.  920-924.  See  also  B.  McLadUin, 
'^nfidential  Commvmications  and  the 
Law  of  Privilege"  (1977),  11  U.B.C.  L Reo. 
266;  and  R Glasbeek,  "Limitations  on  the 
Action  of  Breach  of  Confidence"  in  D. 
Gibson  (ed.).  Aspects  ofPrioaqf  Law, 
Toronto:  Buttraworths  and  Co.  (Can.) 

Ltd.,  1980,  p.  217. 

121.  Wid.  See  also  Shamtych  v.  Baker,  [1976]  1 
S.CR.254. 

122.  See  for  example,  R.  v.  R3.  (1985),  19 
CC.C  (3d)  115  (Ont  CA.);  Gibbs  v.  Gibbs 
(1985),  1 W.D.CP.  6 (Ont  S.C);  and  R.  v. 
Worth  (1989),  54  CCC  (3d)  215  (Ont 
RC). 

123.  Ontario,  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario 
Student  Record  (OSR)  Guideline  1989, 
(1989).  The  Guideline  was  issued  in  1989, 
but  only  came  into  force  on  January  1, 
1991. 

124.  Bill  30,  Education  Amendment  Act 
(Miscellaneous),  1990, 1st  sess.,  35th  Leg. 
Ont,  1990  (1st  Reading,  Dec  17th,  1990). 

125.  See  Reg.  271,  R.R.0. 1980,  as  amended  by 
O.  Reg.  380/86. 

126.  Although  Reg.  271,  R.R-0. 1980,  s.  5(2) 
limited  an  educator's  right  to  maintain 
records  outride  of  the  OSR,  this  section 
was  repealed  by  O.  Reg.  380/86,  s.  2. 
Consequently,  the  current  regulations  no 
longer  contain  any  express  pnuvisions 
concerning  records  kept  outside  of  the 
OSR.  However,  any  such  records  would 
be  subject,  like  the  OSR,  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Municipal  Freedom  of  Information  and 
Protection  of  Privacy  Act,  S.0. 1989,  c 63. 

127.  Reg.  271,  s.  2. 

128.  The  Ministry  Guideline,  s.  10.3,  provides 
diat  reports  from  third  parties,  which 
presumably  would  go  in  the 
documentation  file  of  the  OSR,  can  only 
be  included  if  the  principal  has  received 
the  written  consent  of  a minor  student's 
parents  or  of  the  student  if  he  or  she  is  an 
adult.  If  consent  is  not  obtained,  the 
principal  notes  that  he  has  received  the 
report  in  Part  H of  the  OSR  and  returns 
the  document  to  the  third  party  or 


destroys  it  As  in  the  case  of  the  rest  of  the 
OSR,  the  documentation  file  is  limited  to 
information  that  the  principal  believes  is 
conducive  to  improving  the  instruction  of 
the  student 

129.  Reg.  271,  s.  25;  and  Ministry  Guideline, 
S.34. 

130.  (1987),  59  O.R.  (2d)  654  (H.C). 

131.  From  a strictly  teduucal  point  of  view,  s. 
237(13)  of  the  Education  Act  would  prevail 
ovN*  any  inconsistent  provisions  in  the 
Regulations  or  Minist^  Guideline. 
Similarly,  the  position  adopted  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  R.  o.  J.M.G.  (1986),  33 
D.LR.  (4th)  277  stands  in  sharp  contrast 
to  that  in  Re  Peel  Board  of  Education  and  B 
(1987),  59  O.R.  (2d)  654  (H.C)  and  would 
prevail  over  it  Thus,  it  may  still  be  lawful 
to  record  disciplinary  infractions  in  the 
OSR-  Nevertheless,  the  Ministry's  intent 
is  obvious  and  its  concerns  are  most 
reasonable. 

132.  The  regulations  and  Ministry  Guideline 
would  only  prohibit  recording  of 
infractions  that  were  governed  by  the 
YOA  or  Part  V-A  of  the  Provincial  Offences 
Act.  Thus,  the  less  serious  infractions  that 
do  not  violate  the  law  could  be  recorded. 
This  creates  a somewhat  anomalous 
situation,  in  that  the  more  serious 
infractions  — the  ones  that  should  be  of 
greatest  concern  to  educators  — are  the 
ones  fiiat  cannot  be  recorded.  This  state  of 
affairs  does  not  appear  to  be  consistent 
with  the  general  duties  of  educators  to 
maintain  order  and  discipline  in  the 
school,  and  to  preserve  and  protect 
student  health  and  safety. 

133.  See  note  126. 

134.  Education  Act,  s.  237(10).  See  also  s.  237(2). 

135.  Ibid.,  s.  237(2),  (10)(b)  and  (c).  It  should  be 
noted  that  a student  is  a minor  if  he  or 
she  is  under  the  age  of  18. 

136.  Ibid.,  s.  237(3). 

137.  Ibid.,  s.  237(4)(a). 
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138.  Ibid.,  s.  237  (4)(b).  The  Act  sets  out 
detailed  prooediues  for  resolving 
disputes  about  the  accuracy  or 
appropriateness  of  the  information  in  the 
necond.  Ibid.,  s.  237(5). 

139.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  a 
situation  in  which  the  police  are 
demanding,  as  opposed  to  requesting 
information.  As  stated  in  the  Ministry 
Cuiddine  at  s.  4.4  'Tf  a school  principal 
is  served  with  a seardt  warrant  requiring 
the  surrender  of  an  OSR  to  the  police,  the 
principal  is  obliged  to  comply  widi  the 
warrant  Likewise,  if  a principal  is  served 
with  a subpoena  requiring  his  or  her 
testimony  in  a criminal  case,  he  or  she  is 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  subpoena  and 
produce  the  OSR  if  required." 

140.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Acf  s 
confidentiality  provisions  ap>ply  only  to 
information  that  property  belongs  in  the 
OSR.  For  example,  in  Cook  v.  Duffain-Peel 
Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Board 
(1983),  34  CRC  178  (Ont  S.C),  it  was 
held  that  students'  statements  concenung 
injuries  to  another  student  should  not 
have  been  included  in  the  students'  OSR, 
because  this  information  was  not  relevant 
to  their  instruction. 

141.  Education  Act,  s.  237(2). 

142.  R.  V.  B.  (1979),  2(3)  F.L.R.  213  (CDnt.  Prov. 
CL).  See  also  R.  v.  Snider,  [1954]  S.CR. 

479. 

143.  R.  V.  B.  (1979),  2(3)  F.L.R.  213  (Ont.  Prov. 
CL),atp.  218. 

144.  Ibid.,pp.  217-218. 

145.  As  indicated  earlier,  the  courts  have  been 
reluctant  to  extend  privilege  to  various 
relationships  and  to  interpret  statutes  as 
granting  privilege.  This  attitude  stems 
from  a legitimate  concern  that  privileged 
information,  which  may  be  important 
evidence,  is  unavailable  to  the  courts.  See 
generally,  R.  v.  Snider,  [1954]  S.C.R.  479; 
Gibbs  V.  Gibbs  (1985),  1 W.D.C.P.  6 (Ont. 
S.C.);  and  R.  o.  B.  (1979),  2(3)  F.LR.  213 
(Ont.  Prov.  CD. 

146.  S.0. 1989,  c.  63. 


147.  Ibid.,  s.  4(1). 

148.  Ibid.,  ss.  6-15, 32. 

149.  Ibid.,  s.  36. 

150.  Since  it  only  came  into  force  recently,  it 
will  be  several  years  before  the  courts 
have  an  opportunity  to  interpret  the 
legislation. 

151.  MFIPPA,  s.  2(1)  "record". 

152.  Ibid.  See  also  s.  2(1)  "personal 
information"  which  is  defined  as 
recorded  information  about  an 
identifiable  individual. 

153.  Ibid.,  ss.  4(1)  and  6-15. 

154.  Ibid.,  ss.  6(l)(b),  8(l)(a)  and  (b),  and  12 
respectively. 

155.  Ibid.,  s.  9. 

156.  Ibid.,  s.  2(1)  "personal  information". 

157.  Ibid.,  s.l4(l)(a). 

158.  Ibid.,  s.  54(c). 

159.  Ibid.,  s.  14(l)(b). 

160.  Ibid.,s.  14(l)(d). 

161.  Ibid.,  s.  14(l)(n.  Section  14(2)  provides 
that  an  individual  must  consider  all 
relevant  circumstances,  including  nine 
specific  criteria,  in  determining  what 
constitutes  an  unjustified  invasion  of 
privacy.  Section  14(3)  provides  that 
disdosure  of  educational,  medical, 
psychological,  as  well  as  other  specified 
types  of  information  is  presumed  to 
constitute  an  unjustified  invasion  of 
privacy.  Consequently,  it  would  appear 
that  important  countervailing 
considerations  would  have  to  be 
established  to  justify  disclosing  such 
information  under  this  exception. 

162.  Ibid.,  s.  27.  The  exact  relationship  between 
Parts  I and  II  of  the  Act  remain  unclear.  It 
should  be  noted  as  well  that  the 
definition  of  personal  information  in  Part 
II  of  the  Act  includes  information  that  has 
not  been  recorded.  See  s.  28(1). 
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163.  Ibid.,  s.  32(c),  (d),  (g)  and  (i)  respectively.  181.  See  note  74. 


164.  iWd.,  5.36(1). 

165.  Ibid.,s.3S. 

166.  JWa.,s.36G). 

167.  Ibid.,  s.  30(2). 

168.  Ibid.,  ss.  39-44. 

169.  See  for  example,  Koechlin  v.  Waugh  (1957), 
11  D.LR.  Gd)  447  (Ont  CA.);  R.  v.  Carroll 
(1959),  23  D.LR.  (2d)  271  (Ont.  CA.);  Rice 
V.  Connolhf,  [1966]  2 Q.B.  414;  Kanlin  v. 
Gardiner,  [1967]  2 Q.B.  510;  and  Colet  v. 

The  Queen,  [1981]  1 S.CR.  2. 

170.  Criminal  Code,  s.  50(1  )(b). 

171.  Ibid.,  s.  118(a). 

172.  Education  Act,  s.  236(k). 

173.  Ibid.,  s.  22(1).  As  previously  discussed, 
this  duty  may  conflict  with  the  YOA, 
5.38(1). 

174.  Regulation  262,  s.  12(3)n. 

175.  S.0. 1984,  c.  55,  s.  68(3). 

176.  The  definition  of  child  abuse  includes 
potential  or  actual  physical  harm,  sexual 
molestation  or  exploitation,  emotional 
harm,  and  lade  of  appropriate  medical 
treatment.  Ibid.,  s.  37(2). 

177.  Ibid.,  s.  680). 

178.  Ibid.,s.  81(1). 

179.  See  C Wright,  "Negligent  'Acts  or 
Omissions'"  (1941),  19  Can.  Bar  Rev.  465; 
and  H.  McNiece  and  J.  Thornton, 
"Affirmative  Duties  in  Tort"  (1949),  58 
Yale  LJ.,  1272. 

180.  See  for  example,  Jordan  House  Ltd.  v. 
Menowand  Honsberger,  [1974]  S.C.R.  239; 
Arnold  v.  Teno  (1978),  83  D.LR.  (3d)  609 
(S.CC.);  Toeios  v.  MacKenzie  (1980),  109 
D.LR.  (3d)  473  (B.C.C.A.);  and  Q.  v.  Minto 
Management  Ltd.  (1985),  49  O.R.  (2d)  531 
(Ont.  H.C.),  aff'd  (1986),  34  D.LR.  (4th) 
767  (Ont.  C.A.). 


182.  In  Crocker  v.  Sundance  Northwest  Resorts 
Ltd.  (1988),  44  CCLT.  225,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  unanimously  held  that 
sponsors  of  potentially  dangerous 
activities  have  a legal  obligation  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  posable  to  prevent  the 
intoxicated  from  partidpating.  Although 
there  are  no  comparable  Canadian  cases 
dealing  witii  schools,  the  following  cases 
dearly  illustrate  the  courts'  concern  that 
students  not  be  exposed  to  undue  risk. 
Myers  v.  Fed  Country  Board  of  Education 
(1981),  17  CCLT.  269  (SCO;  Hoar  v. 
Board  of  School  Trustees,  District  68 
(Nanaimo)  and  Haynes,  [1984]  6 W.W.R,  143 
(B.CCA.);  and  Papamonolopoulos  v.  Board 
of  Education  for  the  City  of  Toronto  (1986), 

30  CCLT.  82  (CDnt  CA.). 

183.  SO.  1984,  c 55,  ss.  3(1),  6 and  37(1  )(a). 

184.  See  J.  Fleming,  'The  Patient  and  His 
Victim;  The  Therapist's  Dilemma"  (1974), 
62  Cal.  L Rev.  1025;  D.  Salter,  "The  EXity 
To  Warn  Third  Parties:  A Retrospective  on 
Tarasoff"  (1986),  18  Rutgers  L.  J.  145;  and  S. 
Bednar,  "The  Psydiotherapist's  Calamity: 
Emerging  Trends  in  the  Tarasoff 
Doctrine",  [1989]  Brigham  Young  Unio.  L. 
Rev.  261. 

185.  (1986),  33  D.LR.  (4th)  277  (Ont.  C.A.). 

186.  Ibid.,  pp.  279-280. 

187.  R.S.C  1985,  c.  Y-1. 

188.  R.  V.  J.M.C.  (1986),  33  D.LR.  (4th)  277 
(Ont.  C.A.). 

189.  The  Court  in  J.M.G.  simply  assumed  that 
the  prindpal  was  entitled  to  p)ossess  the 
marijuana  he  seized  from  the  student.  The 
issue  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
possession  of  a narcotic  is  an  offence 
under  s.  3 of  the  Narcotic  Control  Act. 
Regulations  to  the  Narcotic  Control  Act 
authorize  certain  individuals,  including 
agents  of  the  police,  to  possess  narcotics 
in  spedfied  drcumstances.  See  C.R.C. 
1978,  c.  1041,  s.  3(2).  Presumably,  the 
Courts  in  J.M.G.  and  R.  v.  Lerke  (1986),  25 
D.LR.  (4th)  403  (Alta.  C.A.)  consider 
private  dtizens  to  be  agents  of  the  police 
when  they  seize  drugs  and  contad  the 
police  to  hand  them  over. 
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However,  it  is  not  dear  what  authority  a 
prindpal  has  to  possess  drugs  seized 
from  a student  and  then  dispose  of  them 
without  calling  in  the  police. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  exactly  what  the 
Court  in  JM.C.  suggested  would  be 
appropriate  in  minor  drug  cases. 
Uiifortunately,  no  cotirt  has  specifically 
addressed  the  issue.  In  these 
drcumstances,  it  may  be  advisable  for  a 
school  board  to  contact  the  local  crown 
prosecutor  and  die  police  to  readi  some 
informal  agreement  about  how  to  handle 
these  matters. 

In  any  event,  school  boards  should 
develop  internal  guiddines  governing  the 
seizure,  possession,  storage,  and  disposal 
of  property  that  is  taken  from  students.  It 
may  be  appropriate  to  return  to  a 
student^s  parents  any  property  that  may 
be  lawfully  possessed  by  the  parents,  but 
may  not  be  lawfully  possessed  by  the 
student  Qgarettes  taken  from  a 15-year- 
old  and  alcohol  seized  from  a 16-year-old 
would  ^ into  this  category.  Property 
which  is  taken  from  a student  beoiuse  of 
a violation  of  the  school  rules,  but  which 
the  student  may  otherwise  lawfully 
possess,  could  be  returned  to  the  student 
at  the  end  of  die  term.  This  would 
include,  for  example,  cigarettes  taken 
from  a 17-year-old  student  caught 
smoking  in  dass.  A school  official  should 
not  return  to  students  property  that  they 
cannot  lawfully  possess.  For  example,  a 
prindpal  who  returned  any  alcohol  to  an 
18-year-old  student  could  be  charged 
under  s.  30(1 ) of  the  Lufuor  Licence  Act, 

S.0. 1990,  c 15,  with  providing  alcohol  to 
a person  who  is  underage.  Nor  should 
school  officials  use  or  consume  any 
property  seized  from  students. 

Regardless  of  the  spedBc  guidelines 
adopted,  they  should  be  compatible  with 
the  board's  overall  alcohol  and  drug 
polides. 


190.  R.  V.  JM.G.  (1986),  33  D.LR.  (4th)  277 
(Ont  CA.). 

191.  ]Wd.,p.284. 

192.  However,  the  Court  suggested  that  the 
result  might  have  been  different  had  the 
prindpal  arrested  J.M.C  and  ffien 
brought  him  to  the  office,  or  had  he  called 
in  dte  police  immediately  and  held  J.M.G. 
until  they  arrived.  In  these  situations,  the 
prindpal  would  probably  be  viewed  as 
an  agent  of  the  police  and  thus  subject  to 
the  provisioirs  of  the  Charter.  Moreover, 
the  prindpal  would  probably  be  required 
to  comply  with  various  obligations  under 
the  Young  Offenders  Act,  ILS.C  1985,  c 
Y-1,  ss.  11  and  56.  The  Court  emphasized 
that  the  prindpal  only  dedded  to  involve 
the  police  after  J.M.G.  swallowed  part  of 
the  evidence.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
suspect's  perspective  it  is  difficult  to 
justify  distingxiishing  between  an 
investigation  of  potentially  criminal 
conduct  under  the  Education  Act  to  which 
s.  10(b)  would  not  apply,  and  a dtizen's 
arrest  or  detention  to  which  s.  10(b) 
would  apply. 

193.  R.  V.  (1987),  59  O.R.  (2d)  286 
(S.C.C). 
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